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C  A  P  I  T  O  L  A  . 


CAPITOLA  DEGOS!  What  a  thom  in  the 
flesh  that  name  was  to  its  unfortunate 

■c  not  misfortune  enough,” 


the  child  was  oalled,  to 
f  discomfiture, 
ttely,  in  course  of  time, 
pitola”  came  to  be  short¬ 
ed  to  “Cap,”  by  the 
girl’s  companions ;  and 
she  was  only  too  ready 
to  accept  the  amend¬ 
ment,  so  “Cap”  she 
was  generally  oalled. 

Cap  was  really  an 
unusually  pretty  girl. 
Her  soft  brown  eyes 
looked  out  from  the 
round  dimpled  fhoe. 
in  an  honest  fearless 
fashion,  which  was 
rery  bewitching.  Her 
quickly  coming  blush¬ 
es  receded  as  quickly 
as  they  appeared.  She 
had  a  sweet  red 
mouth,  a  rery  kiaaable 
one,  and  pearly  teeth, 
and  a  low  broad  brow, 
crowned  with  wavy 
chestnut  hair.  Tet, 
notwithstanding  her 
beauty,  or  .perhaps 
because  of  it,  the  feminine  portion  of  the  Tillage 
community  did  not  quite  approTe  of  her. 

It  was  not  natural  for  a  girl  of  her  age,  they 
more  for  the  sterner  sex  than 


d  Oapitola,  with  a  shake  of  her  pretty  head,  i  Cap  appeared  to.  “  It  is  some  deep  and 


e  Beggs  for  a  .surname,  without  having 
a  heathenish  title  as  ‘Capitola’  tacked  on 


plicated  form  of  coquetry,  depend  or.  it 
a  sour  old  maid,  the  greatest  and  most  malignant 
of  all  the  tea-table  gossips.  “  Oh,  she's  a  deep 


Capitola's  mother  was  a  romantic  little  woman, 
with  a  decided  weakness  for  such  novels  as  had 
thrilling  plots;  and,  when  Capitola  was  bom,  it' 
was  just  after  the  name  of  a  favorite  heroine  ] 
had  taken  a  violent  bold  on  Mrs.  Beggs's  fancy.  ' 


But  Cap  went  on  in  the  even  tenor  of  her 
way,  regardless  of  these  malicious  aspersions. 
Perhaps  the  more  so  because  the  young  men  of  the 
vill^  seemed  to  find  her  open  indifference  mere 
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it  At  the  ajr-leaf,  be  read:  “Capitola 
Beggs,"  liogeriog  over  each  syllable 
of  the  obnoxious  title,  arhile  bis  gray 
eyes  danced  with  amusement. 

Cap  took  the  book  with  a  low 
"  Thank  you  ”  and  another  haughty 


ehanning,  alter  all,  than  the  too  often  obriouH 
wiles  and  fascinations  of  more  susceptible 
maidens. 

But  Cap's  tim^ame  at  last,  and  the  suiton 
whom  she  bad  ^ubbod  so  unmercifully  were  now 
to  bo  arenged.  For,  one  CTcntful  Sunday,  “  big 
with  late,”  Cap,  sitting  demurely  in  the  family 
pew,  began  all  at  once  to  have  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  that  somebody  was  watching  her. 

She  turned  her  bead,  and  there,  sure  enough, 
was  a  pair  of  dark -gray  eyes  bent  inquisitively 
upon  her.  I  do  not  think,  if  the  eyes  had  not 
been  sot  in  such  a  handsome  face,  that  Cap 
would  have  turned  away  so  suddenly,  nor  that 
the  rich  rod  flush  would  have  spread  from  the 
roots  of  her  pretty  hair  to  the  dimpled  chin. 
But  so  it  was.  Cap  had  met  her  fate. 

When  Cap  left  the  church,  she  could  not  resist 
the  temptaUon  to  glance  around,  for  another 
look  at  that  face.  She  caught  the  gray  eyes 
watching  her,  and,  with  one  scathing  look  of 
soom,  such  as  girls  give  when  so  detected,  she 
flung  up  her  hood  and  walked  on. 

But,  beforo  she  had  gone  a  doien  paces,  she 
heard  a  quick  step  behind  her,  and  a  voice  that 
said  "  Mias  Beggs!"  rather  impatiently.  Turn¬ 
ing  short  around,  she  encountered  the  handsome 
stranger.  lie  held  a  book  in  his  hand,  which 
Cap  recogniied  as  her  hymn-book.  Raising  his 
liat,  he  said ; 

••  I  think  this  is  your  property,"  and,  opening 


toss  of  the  head  and  hurried  away. 
But  her  face  burned  at  his  amused 
glance  and  the  half- suppressed 
laughter  os  he  read  her  name. 

Yet.  angry  os  she  was,  she  could 
not  keep  her  thoughts  from  him. 
All  through  the  long  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  try  as  she  would  to  banish  him  from  her 
mind,  ('h|i  found  her  memory  reverting  to  his 
handsome  manly  face. 

Later  in  the  evening,  she  heard  her  brother 
relate  how  a  young  physician,  named  Charles 
.Albion,  bad  taken  the  office  of  old  Dr.  Wiggins, 
who,  a  short  time  before,  had  crossed  “the 
bourne  whence  no  traveler  returns."  “And  he 
was  in  church  this  morning,"  added  Jock.  “A 
fine-looking  fellow,  with  brown  hair  and  gray 
eyes.  You  saw  him,  didn't  you,  CapT’ 

Cap  was  sitting  at  some  little  distance,  in  the 
wide  old-fashioned  window-seat,  and  appeared 
so  deeply  engrossed  with  some  photographs  and 
engravings,  that  Jack  was  forced  to  repeat  the 
;  question. 

But  Cap,  though  her  heart  was  all  a-flutter, 
pretended  nut  to  have  noticed  him,  and  answered 
indiflferenlly  to  that  eflcct.  Uh,  deceitful  Cap! 
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lion  of  tbo  oooasion.  No  one  had  ever  been  eo  | 
popular  in  the  rillaf^e  before.  But  be  seemed  to  j 
take  little  notice  of  Cap— Cap,  who,  up  to  this  j 
time,  had  been  all-conquering.  At  best,  he  treated  i 
her  with  an  amused  indifferenc?  that  to  her, 
accustomed  to  the  homage  of  the  Tillage  youths, 
was  infinitely  galling.  | 

Always  a  wide-awake  little  Tillage,  Hayes  was  j 
gayer  than  usual  this  winter ;  and 
sleighing- parties,  skating- Arolics, 
and  all  the  other  amusements 
whereby  the  inhabitants  of  small 
Tillages  seek  to  pose  the  winter 
'sonths,  were  tbe  order  of  the  day. 
fit  one  of  these.  Dr.  Albion  was 
engaged  in  a  running  fire  of  rep¬ 
artee  with  pretty  Nellie  Wynne,  a 
riTal  Tillage  belle  of  Cap.  “  Oh,’’ 
he  said,  laughingly,  “  you  speak  of 
names.  Miss  Wynne.  But  what’s 
In  a  name?  A  rose  with 
other  name  would  smell  os  sw^ 

Then,  suddenly  turning  to  Cap, 
who  was  idly  turning  the  leares 
of  an  album,  he  added ;  "  Ton 
agree  with  me,  don’t  you.  Miss 
Cap?” 

"  I  agree  with  Shakespeare,” 
she  replied,  looking  up  haughtily. 

"  But,  Dr.  Albion,  for  the  fhture, 
please  remember  my  name  is  Miss 
Beggs.”  And,  with  her  pretty 
head  held  erect.  Cap  mored  away, 
and  did  not  notice  the  doctor  again 
that  OTening.* 

Winter  had  gone,  and  spring 
was  beginning  to  put  forth  its 
fresh  buds,  when,  one  day.  Cap 
set  forth  on  a  pilgrimage  in  search 
of  arbutus. 

Sbe  had  filled  a  little  paper  box 
with  tbe  sweet-scented  blooms, 
and  was  turning  homeward, 
when  suddenly  it  began  to  rain. 

It  was  one  of  those  April  showers 
that  come  without  notice.  Cap  bad  no  umbrella, 
and  did  not  know  what  to  do.  Suddenly,  she 
heard  a  quick  footstep  behind  her,  and,  turning, 
faced  Dr.  Albion. 

"Will  you  accept  part  of  my  umbrella?”  be 
said,  holding  it  orer  her.  There  was  something 
in  his  tone,  different  frem  what  it  usually  was ;  it 
was  tenderer,  Cap  thought;  and  bis  eyes,  too, 
looked  at  her  yearningly.  Her  heart  began  to 
beat  fast.  She  tried  to  laugh  and  talk,  but  some¬ 


how  words  failed  her.  On  bis  part,  he  also 
seemed  unable  to  keep  up  the  ordinary  eonren- 
tional  chat.  At  lost,  whether  it  was  the  unwonted 
softness  of  Cap's  sweet  face,  or  whether  the 
temptation  of  her  rosy  mouth  was  irresistible: 
but  certain  it  was,  that  Cap  found  bis  face  sud¬ 
denly  close  to  hers,  while  a  soft  caress,  like  the 
fall  of  a  rose-leaf,  dropped  on  her  lips. 

She  stepped  quickly  bock  firom  under  the 
umbrella,  but  did  not  say  a  word.  Yet,  as  he 


looked  at  her  colorless  face,  he  knew  that  he  had 
sinned  post  forgireness. 

At  last  she  spoke.  “  I  hate  you,”  she  gasped, 
anger  flashing  from  her  eyes. 

He  stood  humbly  before  her.  "So  be  it;  I 
deserre  it,”  bo  replied.  “  But  pray  don’t  stand 
in  tbe  rain ;  take  my  umbrelia,”  and,  with  tbe 
words,  be  was  gone. 

After  this  episode,  the  aroidance  was  mutual. 
Cap  exchanged  only  tbe  merest  commonplaces 
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with  the  man  who  ohe  bolieved  bad  so  deliber¬ 
ately  insulted  her.  He  had  written  her  an 
eloquent  letter  of  apology,  which  she  deigned  to 
read,  but  whiob  she  tore  up  angrily  without  ^ 
answering  it.  Perhaps  her  secret  feeling  toward  i 
him  made  her  act  in  this  way,  contradictory  as 

.\t  Inst,  he  met  her  in  person  and  alone,  a 
stroke  of  good-fortune  for  which  he  had  rainly 
hoped.  It  was  in  the  same  bit  of  woodland 
where  she  had  gone  earlier  in  the  season.  She 
had  now  gone  there  for  ferns.  Capitola,  if  her 
fHends  were  to  be  believed,  had  a  erase  for 
these.  There  were  even  those  who  said  that 
she  reminded  them  of  ferns  herself,  in  her  wild 
grace  and  flreshness:  and  Dr.  Albion  bad  been 
ameog  the  number.  “  Somehow,  I  always  aaso- 
oiate  her  with  fsms,”  he  said ;  “it  is  as  if  she 
brings  the  ftagranoe  and  beauty  of  the  woods 
whenever  she  domes.’ '  When  she  met  him  now, 
she  would  have  ignored  him,  after  a  curt  nod ; 
but  he  would  not  be  so  repulsed. 

“Do  you  know,”  be  said,  “that  I  am  going 
away  ?  It  is  impossible  to  stay  here,  with  you 
hating  me  so.  But  I  can’t  bear  to  go  without 
yonr  forgiveness.  You  will  probably  never  see 
me  again.  Won’t  you  say  you  pardon  me  for 
not  being  able  to  resist  a  temptation  too  great  for 
my  strength  ?” 

Cap  maintained  a  stubborn  silence.  If  be  had 
only  known  how  diflScuIt  it  was  for  her  to  do  so, 
he  might  have  found  new  courage. 

“  Won’t  you  even  speak  to  me?”  be  persisted. 


I  “Ah,  at  least  you  might  do  that.  1  did  not 
think  you  could  be  so  cruel,  so  hard-hearted, 
much  as  1  deserve  it.” 

Cap  turned  away  her  head,  to  avoid  the  gaie 
of  those  pieadiug  eyes ;  but  her  voice  was  steady 
and  cold  enough,  as  she  answered  ; 

“  1  don't  kuow  what  you  can  expect  me  to 
;  say— oeiiai-iy,  nothing  that  you  would  find  very 
agreeable  to  hear.” 

“That  means  you  will  not  forgive  me?”  h' 
questioned,  sadly. 

“  Forgive  you'?''  flashed  Cap,  with  passionate 
bitterness.  “  I  wonder  what  you  would  think 
of  me  if  I  did.  1  wonder  what  you  suppose 
I  wouid  think  of  myself,  if  I  were  silly  enough, 
weak  enough.  No,  I  never  will  forgive  you — 

“And  those  are  your  lost  words?’’  he  asked. 

;  And,  if  Cap  had  glanced  toward  him,  she  would 
;  have  seen  bow  pale  and  troubled  his  handsome 
:  face  grew ;  but  Cap  did  not  dare  to  look. 
;  "  Your  very  lost  ?” 

"  1  hope  they  may  be,”  she  cried,  violently,. 
“  I  never  want  to  see  you  or  speak  to  you  again 
!  — never,  never.  1  wonder  how  you  dared  even 
j  to  think  that  1  would  forgive  you,  much  less 
'  Iiave  the  courage  to  ask  it.” 

She  turned  to  go;  she  could  not  venture  to 
!  trust  herself  to  remain  an  instant  longer.  Poor 
!  foolish  Cap,  she  was  burling  her  own  heart  as 
;  bitterly  as  she  could  be  punishing  him ;  but 
;  pride  would  not  permit  her  to  yield. 

:  “  Very  well,"  he  said,  slowly.  "  Perhaps  it 
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wM  too  much  to  aak.  1  know  I  was  rude,  ungen- 
Uenutnl;,  everjUiing  that  was  wrong.  But  think 
of  mo  as  kindly  as  you  can ;  that  is,  if  you  con¬ 
descend  to  remember  me  at  all.  ' 

As  he  concluded,  he  lifted  his  hat  and  walked 
quickly  away.  At  the  end  of  the  woodland  path, 
howerer,  he  turned  for  a  last  look  at  Cap,  at  the 
sweet  face  that  had  haunted  him  for  so  many 
days,  erer  since  he  bad  kissed  her,  indeed.  The 
▼ision  that  presented  itself  to  his  astonished  eyes 
he  could  hardly  believe,  however.  For  there  sat 
Osp,  on  a  log,  her  face  buried  in  her  bands  and 
her  form  convulsed  with  sobs.  Could  it  be  pos¬ 
sible,  after  all  her  hauteur,  that  she  cared  for : 
him  ?  He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then 
rapidly  retraced  bis  steps,  till  ho  paused  beside 
the  forlorn  little  figure. 

For  a  few  uneasy  minutes,  he  only  stood  and  : 
looked  miserably  at  Cap,  as  she  sobbed  and 
sobbed.  Then,  regardless  of  the  store  of  rheu¬ 
matism  which  he  was  laying  in  for  old  age  by  the 
act,  knelt  down  on  the  damp  ground  beside  her. 

When  we  are  only  twentyfive  and  in  love, 
rheumatism  seems  comfortably  far  away,  you  see ! 

“  Cap,"  he  said,  trying  to  draw  her  little  hands 
from  her  face,  “  won't  you  give  me  the  right  to 
comfort  you!  Surely,  in  these  long  miserable 


weeks,  1  have  expiated  my  crime.  Your  auger 
should  not  endure  forever." 

She  looked  down  at  him,  and  the  look  em¬ 
boldened  him  to  rise  and  take  a  seat  beside  her 
and  slip  bis  arm  around  her  waist. 

“  May  1  return  the  stolen  property?"  he  said, 
in  a  whisper. 

Evidently,  be  saw  no  negation  in  the  tear- 
stained  face ;  for,  the  next  moment,  he  pressed 
his  Ups  to  hers,  in  a  long  cUnpng  kiss. 

Considering  the  fact  that  Cap  had  nursed  her 
wrath  for  weeks  because  of  a  similar  offense,  she 
submitted  very  graoeftiliy. 

"Cap,"  he  said,  suddenly,  after  they  had 
;  talked  for  a  long  whUe,  "  wUl  you  answer  me 
[just  one  question?" 

I  "  Well,  but  you  have  asked  so  many  already," 
she  rqoined,  with  a  happy  laugh. 

"Just  this  one  more.  Only  you  must  promise 
to  answer.” 

Cap  nodded,  and  motioned  him  to  continue. 

"  What  would  you  have  done,  if— if  I  had  not 
looked  back,  if  I  had  left  the  village  without 
seeing  you  again  ?” 

You  couldn't  have  done  it,  so  there’s  no 
sense  in  your  question’,"  vowed  Cap,  and  was 
!  punished  by  another  kiss. 


A  LAWN-TENNIS  TOURNAMENT. 


Diaiu.  hid  been  pimotieing  at  lawB-tanaH,  one 
morning,  with  her  brother,  and,  now  that  the 
game  was  orer,  and  Jack  had  gone  away,  the 
flung  herself  into  a  chair,  in  a  pretty  sheltered 
arbor  at  one  side  of  the  lawn,  beeatbleas  and 
heated,  yet  still  looking  rarishiBgly  pretty. 

Jnat  then  her  Mend,  Tbekla  Dwight,  appeared, 
attired  for  a  walk. 

“What!"  cried  Thokla,  “practieing  so  early 
in  the  day?  What  does  it  mean!" 

“I  bare  been  inrited  to  play  in  the  tourna¬ 
ment,"  Diana  replied,  in  explanation. 

Vou  don’t  mean  it,"  cried  Thekla,  delight' 
edly.  “Why,  that  is  a  compliment.  The  Dartr 
mouth  men  are  going  to  play  also,  and  they  are 
out-and-out  profeesionals.  What  a  pretty  tenms- 
anit  that  is,  too.  Oh,  I  hope  you  will  win,  Di. 
Whom  are  yon  to  play  with!" 

“The  ladies  choose  their  partaers,  one  for 
each  side,”  Diana  explained. 

“Do  try  and  get  Mr.  Ames,"  Tbekla  rattled 
on.  “  He  is  such  a  splendid  player.” 

“I  bare  nerer  played  with  him,"  Diana 
replied,  with  a  conscious  air. 

“  Well,  yon’se  flirted  with  him  enough,  hearen 
knows,”  Thekla  retorted. 

“  He  sent  me  a  new  racquet,”  Diana  said, 
with  a  smile  of  peonliar  meaning. 

“  You  little  witch  1"  exclaimed  her  Mend,  who 
fell  tt  once  to  admiring  the  beautiftil  boxwood 
racquet,  with  its  delicate  inlaying  and  the  silver 
plate  bearing  Diana's  name  beside  a  bunch  of 
bhio  ribbon,  “Yon  hare  a  knack  of  getting 
things  out  of  people,  Di.  The  men  never  send 
me  such.  But  come  along ;  I  am  going  out  on 
the  lake  awhile.  Won't  you  come  with  me!" 

“  With  an  the  pleasure  in  life,”  Diana  replied, 
executing  a  pirouette,  and  striking  an  attitude 
in  which  she  stood  with  her  racquet  over  her 
heWd,  and  her  lithe  figure  swaying  forward  with 
airy  grace.  She  was  very  pretty;  Thekla  bad 
never  leen  it  so  plainly  as  at  that  moment  at 
she  stood  there,  her  eyes  shining  and  .he^ 
cheeks  flushed  from  recent  exercise. 

“  DI,  you’re  a  vain  little  thing,”  cried  Thekla, 
giving  her  a  good  hog,  as  anyone  might  have 
wished  to  do. 

She  laughed  and  ran  away,  singing  some 
light  opera-air,  while  Thekla  sat  by  the  window 
and  waited  for  her  to  change  her  drese. 


I“Di,”  she  said,  when  the  tatter  came  back, 
“I  didn't  know  you  had  <'oas-oan’  going  past 
your  bouse.” 

“  Nmtber  we  have." 

I  “  Why,  yea !  There  goes  one  now.  See  I” 

I  Diana  looked  out  and  saw  Oscar  Ames,  with 
1  one  of  his  college-chums,  going  dovrn  the  lake 

1“  You  silly  thing,”  she  cried,  boxing  Thekla’s 
ears  playfully. 

“Como  on,”  Thekla  said,  springing  up. 
“We  can't  get  ezobange-tiekets,  but  they  may 
pass  us  down  the  lake.” 

“  I  am  not  going  that  way,”  said  Diana,  hold¬ 
ing  back.  “  They  will  think  we  have  followed 

“Mercy!”  said  Thekla,  who  was  joking  all. 
the  while.  “Commend  me  to  the  soruples  of 
a  coquette.  Well,  we  won’t  go  out  on  the  lake, 
then,  but  we  can  take  a  walk,  I  snppose,  with 
perfect  propriety!” 

Diana  assented  to  this,  and  off  they  went 
together.  It  was  very  beautiful  along  the  lake 
at  Avondale.  Diana  and  Thekla  had  no  trouble 
to  find  a  shady  moss-grown  spot  where  the 
fallen  trunk  of  a  tree  afforded  them  a  resting- 
place.  Tbekla  had  brought  a  book — a  most 
deligbtfril  story — in  wUoh  they  were  both 
absorbed  for  an  honr,  when  Thekla  suddenly 
exclaimed : 

“  I  smell  tobocoo-smoke.” 

“  Hush,  Tbekla!  It  is  Mr.  Ames  and  that 
Eyre  man.” 

The  two  were  sauntering  along,  quite  uncon¬ 
scious  of  any  particular  propinquity,  when  Adon 
Eyre  stopped  to  throw  away  the  stump  of  his 
last  cigar  and  fill  a  pipe  which  he  brought  out 
of  the  breast  of  Ms  boating-shirt 

“8o  we  are  in  for  this  lawn-tennis  tourna¬ 
ment,  eh,  Ames,  old  boy  !  I  am  afraid  that  last 
football-race  has  knocked  the  limber  out  of  my 
legs  for  some  time." 

“Oh,  yon  needn’t  be  afraid,”  Ames  replied, 
with  a  smile.  “There  is  going  to  be  a  lot  of 
girls  in  this,  and  I’ve  yet  to  see  the  woman  who 
can  play  lavm-tminis.  It’s  a  sight  for  the  gods, 
to  see  most  of  them  run.” 

“  Oh  t"  qjacnlated  Diana,  in  an  undertone,  and 
Thekla  gave  her  arm  a  sympathetio  squeote  of 
indignation. 
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“  Yes,”  replied  Eyre,  flinging  away  a  match 
that  had  gone  out.  “Women  and  cows  are 
advised  agunst  any  ambulatory  excesses.  But 
isn’t  Miss  Craig  going  to  play  in  the  tournament? 
I've  beard  she  has  a  very  fine  service.” 

“Yes,  I  believe  she  is  going  to  play,”  said 
.\mes,  vaguely.  “  I  never  saw  her  at  the 
racquet.” 

“  But  you  think  it  is  going  to  be  a  walk-over 
for  Dartmouth  ?’  ’ 

“  I  don't  think  there  is  any  question  about  it. 
It  wilt  be  mere  child’s-play.” 

“  Well,  I  hope  so,”  Eyre  replied.  “  But  I 
don’t  share  your  opinion  of  girls.  1  have  seen 
some  good  players,  and — I  confess  I  am  a  little 
uneasy  about  my  game-leg.  1  should  hate  to  be 
beaten  by  a  girl.” 

“  That  would  be  ignomiuy,  for  a  Dartmouth 
champion,”  said  Ames,  laughing.  “But  I  don’t 
tliink  you  are  in  danger,  Adon.” 

Eyre  did  not  make  any  reply.  There  was  a 
ft-esh  whiff  of  tobaoco-smoke,  and  then  they 
moved  on,  quite  unconscious  that  behind  the 
thick  screen  of  laurel  and  scrub-oak  were  two 
highly  indignant  young  ladies. 

“Wasn’t  that  too  mean  for  anything?”  cried 
Diana,  actual  tears  of  vexation  in  her  pretty 
eyes.  “1  didn’t  think  be  would  say  anything 
so  mean  as  that.  I  have  half  a  mind  not  to 
play  at  all.” 

“Oh,  yes,  you  must,”  Tbekla  interposed. 
“You  must  show  him  that  you  can  play.  Oh, 
Di  I  I’d  give  anything  if  you  could  only  boat 
him.” 

He  knows  he  can  play  well,”  she  said, 
wiping  away  the  angry  tears,  which  Thflkla 
couldn’t  quite  understand.  “  But  I  wouldn’t 
be  so  vain  about  it  1  hate  a  conceited  man. 
Yes !  I  will  play  with  him,  Thekla,  and  I’ll 
play  my  very  best.  He  will  have  to  take  back 
what  he  said.  I  am  determined  on  that  point.” 

The  day  of  the  tournament  was  perfect. 
Diana  looked  like  a  “  materialized  angel,”  as 
Thekla  said,  in  be»hlii&aad-white  striped  tennis- 
skirt,  and  a  jersey  trimmed  with  silver  buttons, 
and  there  was  one  other,  at  least,  that  thought 
so.  Certainly,  our  heroine  was  looking  unusu¬ 
ally  well.  Her  eyes  bad  a  feverish  brightness, 
and  her  cheeks  glowed  like  a  sunset.  Her 
laugh  rang  out  very  frequently,  too,  as  she 
chatted  with  Adon  Eyre  and  Thekla. 

"  You  must  tty  and  keep  cool,  Di,  dear,”  her 
friend  whispered.  "  Everything  depends  on 

“I  am  steady  as  a  pendulum,”  she  answered, 
gayly.  “  I  am  just  waiting-for  Macduff  to  oome 


“  We  are  to  choose  partners,  aren’t  we?”  said 
Oscar  Ames,  coming  up,  with  a  confident  smile, 
for  be  knew  that  he  looked  uncommonly  well  in 
his  white  flannel  suit  and  the  red-and-gold 
jacket  which  he  wore  over  his  tennis-shirt. 

“We  are,”  said  Diana,  pointedly,  indicating 
the  ladies. 

“  Of  course,”  Ames  said,  with  a  courteous  bow. 
“  I  am  very  anxious  to  play  with  you,  though, 
Miss  Craig.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
your  proficiency.” 

“  Here,  here !”  cried  Eyre.  “  That  isn’t  fair, 
Oc,  You  might  as  well  choose  your  own  partner 
as  throw  yourself  at  Miss  Craig’s  head  in  that 
way.” 

“  Never  fear,”  Diana  said,  laughing.  “  I  am 
not  going  to  play  with  him.” 

Ames’s  countenance  fell. 

“  I  have  beard  so  much  of  your  skill,”  she 
continued,  with  a  smile  of  saccharine  sweetness, 
but  which  somehow  made  Ames  feel  chilly, 
“  that  I  wish  to  teat  my  own  by  yours.  I  want 
Mr.  Eyre  to  be  my  partner.” 

“With  all  the  pleasure  in  life,”  Eyre  said, 
with  alacrity,  and  Ames  looked  disappointed. 

“  I  shall  hate  to  beat  her,”  he  said  to  himself, 
“  and  yet,  for  the  sake  of  my  record,  1  must 
play  my  beet.  Dartmouth  would  never  forgive 
me  if  I  played  into  her  hands.” 

The  tournament  took  place  on  the  club-grounds 
at  Avondale,  where  tents  and  pagodas,  Japanese 
umbrellas,  and  parti-colored  awnings  were  flung 
out  to  shield  the  spectators  from  the  sun.  Ladies 
in  airy  toilettes  and  gentlemen  in  becoming 
neglig6s  were  grouped  about  the  court,  and  a 
flutter  of  excitement  rippled  through  the  gay 
company,  as  the  tennis-players  took  their  stand. 

“  Diana  and  Adonis,”  whispered  someone,  in 
Thekla's  emr.  “  But  how  is  it  that  Miss  Craig 
doesn’t  play  with  Mr.  Ames?  I  thought  they 

“They  are  antagonists,”  Thekla  answered, 

She  was  somewhat  nervous  about  Diana.  After 
all,  had  her  friend  been  wise,  on  such  a  moment¬ 
ous  occasion,  to  risk  her  laurels  by  pitting  herself 
against  the  best  player  in  Dartmouth? 

It  would  be  foolish  to  attempt  to  describe  tb&t 
exciting  game,  with  its  spirited  returns  and  swifl 
service.  Diana  had  a  twist  of  (he  wrist  that 
sent  the  balls  skimming  just  over  the  top  of  the 
net  with  hardly  force  enough  to  bound  out  of  the 
opposite  court. 

“Where  did  you  learn  that?”  cried  Eyre, 
admiringly,  as  he  took  Ilia  turn  at  service. 

“  I  taught  myself,”  she  said,  gayly,  for  She 
and  Eyps  were  winning,  and  the  look  of  aston- 
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iahment  oa  Oso«r  Ajdm'b  face  wu  tomething  to 
revel  in. 

It  wee  e  long  game,  with  lome  brilliant  retunu 
on  both  Bides,  but  Diana' e  service  carried  the  day. 
Ames  was  not  prepared  for  it.  He  did  not  know 
how  to  Uke  it.  She  had  a  new  twist  for  srery 
ball,  and  he  knew  be  was  beaten  before  they 
called  forty  odd. 

Hussas  and  applause  went  np  for  the  victors, 
but  there  were  two  more  games,  and  a  test 
between  each  two  antagonists.  Ames  and  his 
partner  won  one  game,  but  they  were  beaten  on 
the  third,  and  then  Diana  retunied  Ames's  ball 
alone  That  mode  some  brilliant  sorties.  Ames 
was  quick  and  agile,  but  Diana  played  with  a 
wild  determination,  as  she  hod  never  played 
before.  Once,  when  Ames  sent  a  ball  just  inside 
the  court,  but  high  in  the  air,  she  jumped  for 
it  and  sent  it  off  the  edge  of  the  raequet  in  a 
way  that  elicited  wild  applause. 

"Place  aux  dames!"  cried  Eyre,  enthusias¬ 
tically.  "  Oscar,  my  boy,  yon  are  beaten  I" 

This  was  toward  the  last.  There  were  a  few 
more  returns,  and  then  Diana  served  a  ball 
which  struck  the  court,  but,  instead  of  bounding, 
skimmed  off  at  a  tangent,  out  of  the  ground 
entirely,  and  lay  forgotten  in  the  grass,  in  the 
midst  of  wild  cheers  of  victory. 

"  Di,  you  dear  old  thing !’’  exclaimed  Thekla. 
"  I  had  no  idea  you  would  bent  him." 

"  Dartmouth  retires.”  said  Adon  Ejrre,  pleas¬ 
antly.  "  You  have  used  Ames  up  completely  ” 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Oscar,  magnanimously.  "  I 
have  sufficient  breath  left  to  congratulate  the 
fair  victor.  I  am  hardly  ashamed  to  be  beaten 
by  Miss  Cndg.” 

“  Even  if  she  is  a  woman,"  said  Diana,  dart¬ 
ing  at  him  a  triumphant  look  that  must  be  for¬ 
given  her. 

“  Because  she  is  one,"  said  Ames,  bowing 
profoundly. 

There  was  a  general  chat  and  congratulation 
then ;  refoeshments  came  arouiid  in  pretty  little 
basket-trays,  and  Ames  hinmelf  begged  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  presenting  Jliss  Craig  with  tho  prize  she 
had  won,  a  superb  vaso  of  Japanese  bronze. 

**'lf  I  had  to  be  beaten,”  he  said,  in  a  low 
1on.e,  "  I  am  glad  it  was  by  you.” 

"  I  don’t  think  that  it  was  a  nice  thing  tliat 
you  said  a  little  while  ago,"  Diana  answered, 

"What?” 

"You  implied  that  you  hatln't  played  your 
best.  I  think  it  is  unworthy  of  you  to  pretend 
you  gave  away  the  game.” 

•  "  I  never  pretended  anything  of '’l|ie  sort,’.’ 
cried  Ames,  indignantly. 


"  You  said  yon  were  not  ashamed  to  be  beaten, 

■  because  I  was  a  woman.'  I  don't  know  what 
that  means,  unless  it  is  that  yon  wouldn’t  attempt 
to  beat  me.  1  am  sure  Mias  Dwight  thought  you 
meant  that." 

“  Indeed,  I  did  not.  You  beat  me  fairly. 
Everybody  who  knows  anything  about  tennis 
knew  that." 

"Anyhow,”  she  persisted,  "  yon  said  a  shabby 
thing  about  me  the  other  day." 

“  What  did  1  say  ?’’  cried  Oscar,  desperaUly. 

“  Y'ou  Bud  I — that  is,  you  said  girls  couldn't 
play  tennis,  anyhow.  You  weren’t  afbaid  of 
any  of  them.” 

"  Don’t  deny  it !  I  beard  you  say  it  to  Mr. 
Eyre,  when  yon  were  walking  by  the  lake." 

“  I  should  not  have  accused  you  of  listening,” 
be  said,  hotly,  driven  to  the  wall. 

"I  didn’t  listen.  I  couldn't  help  hearing. 
You  passed  by  where  I  was  sitting." 

"  Well,  I  did  say  it,"  he  said,  doggedly.  “I 
suppose  that  is  a  fearftil  crime.” 

"  It  was  abominably  mean  of  yon,”  said  Diana, 
emphatically,  and  she  tamed  from  him  to  speak 
to  someone  else. 

Ames  moved  away.  He  saw  her  afterward, 
with  Adon  Eyre,  and  that  sent  him  off  the 
tennis-court  altogether.  From  that  hour,  it 
became  apparent  to  everybody  that  Diana  had 
transfbrred  her  interest  from  Ames  to  Eyre.  (U 
was  Adon  with  whom  she  walked,  flirted, 
danced,  rowed,  and  drove. 

"  I  suppose  Adon  has  told  yon  he  is  engaged?" 
An^s  said,  one  day,  when  chance  threw  him 
t2te-il-tete  with  Diana. 

“Engaged?”  echoed  Diana,  vaguely.  “That 
means — he  is  amused,  I  suppose.  You  speak 
as  though  that  were  the  end  of  hope.’* 

"  I  say  he  has  no  business  to  flirt  with  you  as 
he  does,”  siud  Ames,  warmly. 

"  Because  you’d  like  to  yourself,”  said  Diana, 
with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye. 

"  He  is  engaged  to  my  cousin.  I  won't  let 
him  make  a  fool  of  her.” 

“Ah!” 

“.A.nd  you  ought  not  to  encourage  him.  I 
have  always  relied  on  Adon  os  a  man  of  honor, 

“Can  your  cousin  play  lawn-tennis?’;  Diana 
interrupted,  in  a  bland  way. 

“I  don’t  know,”  Ames  replied,  shortly. 

“  Bnt  you  admit  she  may,  even  though  she  is 
a  girl.” 

"  You  know  very  well  that  I  have  taken  back 
all  I  said  about  girls  not  playing  lawn-tennis. 
Confound  it — " 
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“Why,  Mr.  Ames!" 

“Well,”  he  buret  forth,  “you  ehsn’t  grind 
me  in  this  wsy  any  longer.  I're  said  I  was 
sorry,  and  what  more  do  yon  want  7" 

“  Revenge  I”  Diana  said,  quickly. 

“Well,  you’Te  got  that!  If  you  wanted  to 
make  me  suffer  for  my  oonoeit,  yon’re  gone  the 
right  way  about  it.  If  you  keep  on  in  this  fhah- 
ion,  you’ll  make  me  quarrel  with  my  best  friend." 

“  If  you  could  only  make  it  a  duel,"  Diana 
said,  wistfully,  “I  oould  almost  forgive  you.” 

“You  are  a  heartless  coquette!”  said  Ames, 
bitterly,  and  he  left  her  with  indignation  burn¬ 
ing  in  his  heart. 

llekla  came,  the  next  day,  to  bring  a  tremen¬ 
dous  secret.  She  was  nervous  and  frightened. 

“You  don’t  know  what  has  happened,"  she 
said,  ^xiously.  “  Di,  I  am  afraid  you  have 
gone  too  far  with  Mr.  Eyre.  Phil  says  they 
havb  quarreled  about  you,  and— and  they  are 
going  to  fight  a  duel." 

“  Wliat?"  cried  Diana,  sharply,  forgetting  her 
romantic  preference  for  such  an  episode. 

“Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  insanity?  I 
want  Phil  to  liave  them  arrested.  But  he  won’t, 
you  know.  None  of  the  men  will." 

‘ '  But  they  are  not  going  to  fight  with — with — 
to  kilt  each  other?”  Diana  exclaimed.  “Oh, 
Thekla!  When  is  It  to  be?  I— 1—  This 
mustn’t  take  place.  It  would  be  too  dreadftil.” 

“  Well,”  said  Thekla,  “you  are  the  only  one 
who  can  stop  it." 

“I?" 

“  Yes;  you  must  interfere,  Diana.  It  would  be 
dreadftil  if  you  were  to  have  anything  like  that 

“  What  can  I  do?”  she  cried,  nervously. 

'•Write  to  Mr.  Ames  to  come  and  see  you.” 

“  I  will  write  to  Mr.  Eyre." 

•'  But  be  is  the  challenged  party.  He  can’t 
withdraw.  You  must  write  to  Mr.  Ames.” 

“  1  am  afraid  he  won’t  come,"  Diana  said, 
deprecatingly.  But  she  did  not  know  her  man. 
Ames  answered  her  note  in  person. 


)  “I — I — have  heard  very  distressing  news  of 
\  you,”  she  smd,  awkwardly.  “  la  it  true  you 
!  are  going  to  fight  a  duel  with  Mr.  Eyre  about 
(  mo?” 

I  “  You  said  you  would  like  that,”  he  answered, 
I  evasively. 

;  “  But — I — I — told  a  story,”  she  went  on. 
;  rapidly.  “  1  want  you  to  withdraw  your  chal- 
;  lenge.  I — I  shall  be  very  angry — very  much 
J  hurt,  if  you  don’t.” 

I  “1  would  do  anything  to  please  you,”  he  said. 
I  hesitatingly,  “but — ” 

“  Oh,  please !”  she  said,  laying  one  hand  on 
I  bis  arm,  while  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  “  For 
my  sake!” 

I  “Diana!”  he  cried,  "do  you  really  care? 
I  M’ould  it  make  the  least  diflerence  in  the  world, 
j  to  you,  if  I  were  killed?” 

]  Diana  burst  into  tears,  and  somehow  she  fell 
\  to  crying  on  Ames’s  shoulder. 

J  “Darling,"  he  whispered,  putting  both  arms 
!  around  her  in  a  proprietary  fluhion,,  “if  you 
I  will  only  tell  me  that  you  care,  I  will  do  any- 
j  thing  you  wiah.” 

!  “  I— do — care,"  Diana  sobbed.  "  I  was  only 

!  fooling  with  Adon  Eyre— and  oh,  Oscar,  I  do 
!  love  you  with  all  my  heart." 

Several  days  later,  he  said  to  her ; 

"  Diana,  I  have  something  on  my  conscience. 
1  have  made  up  my  mind  to  confess.  It  is 
a  sin  against  yon,  my  darling,  but,  before  I  tell 
yon,  I  would  like  to  feel  sure  of  forgiveness.” 

“  I  could  forgive  you  anything,"  she  stud. 

"  Well,”  said  Oscar,  with  a  mental  shiver,  “  I 
want  to  tell  you  that — that  (hat  duel  between 
Eyre  and  me  was  a  sham,  gotten  up  in  the  hope 
that — well,  in  the  hope  that  you’d  do  Just  what 
you  did  do.” 

“I  knew  it  all  along,"  she  said,  serenely, 
“and  I  quite  admired  you  for  your  cleverness. 

I  It  let  us  both  down  so  gracefully,  and  I  had 
I  been  wondering  bow  we  oould  manage  it.  It 
!  was  a  sort  of  lawn-tennis  tournament  between 
1  us,  of  a  different  kind  from  the  other." 
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1>oitoTHKA  became  oonscious  that  she  had  J 
swnm  beyond  her  strength,  and  that  there  was  ^ 
neither  boat  nor  human  creature  within  her  \ 
range  of  Tision.  \ 

Voices  came  ringing  across  the  water  from  the  | 
other  side  of  the  jutting  point  which  she  had  < 
rounded  and  far  passed,  and  the  laughing  tones  | 
smote  dismally  and  mockingly  enough  on  her  \ 
ear,  in  this  paralysing  sense  of  danger.  j 

She  turned  toward  the  beach ;  an  abrupt  rise  | 
of  ground,  covered  with  scrubby  cedars,  concealed  I 
the  bathing-houses  and  the  people  on  the  sand —  ! 
the  white,  white  sand — which  gleamed  so  far  off  | 
to  her  suddenly-tired  eyes.  She  was  as  much  \ 
alone,  where  mortal  aid  was  concerned,  as  if  the  \ 
low-lying  shore  had  been  the  beach  of  some  | 
desert  island  in  the  middle  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  | 
She  realized  that,  if  she  lost  her  presence  of  \ 
mind,  she  must  inevitably  drown  yet  this  very  s 
necessity  for  controlling  herself  unstrung  her  s 
nerves  like  a  sensation  of  actual  fear.  | 

The  sea  had  been  very  calm  all  the  morning ;  j 
but,  within  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour,  a  breeze  \ 
had  sprung  up,  and  the  surf  began  to  beat  with  \ 
a  force  which  she  had  no  strength  to  resist.  \ 
The  waves  buffeted  and  flung  her  about  at  will,  \ 
and  her  effort  to  direct  her  course,  so  as  to  avoid  | 
their  violence,  only  exhausted  her  the  more.  \ 
She  was  an  excellent  swimmer,  and  versed  in  5 
all  the  art  of  husbanding  her  power.  She  I 
ceased  her  fatiguing  strokes,  turned  on  her  back,  \ 
and  allowed  herself  to  float  passively ;  but,  in  j 
a  few  instants,  she  perceived  that  the  undertow  \ 
was  bearing  her  swiftly  outward.  | 

She  resolutely  checked  the  wild  impulse  to  < 
shriek ;  with  equal  resolution,  held  her  body  < 
supine  to  the  mercy  of  the  water  till  she  might  \ 
get  back  energy  enough  for  resistance.  Tlie  i 
force  of  will  required  was  terrible,  exhausting  > 
her  more  at  first  than  physical  fhtigue  had  done ;  | 
but  she  succeeded.  \ 

There  she  lay — floating  on,  on — each  wave  \ 
carrying  her  further  out ;  she,  the  while,  staring  \ 
up  at  the  turquoise-blue  of  the  sky,  which  looked 
so  cruel  and  regardless,  while  the  merry  notes 
of  mingled  voices  rang  across  the  sunshine ;  and 
neither  on  earth  nor  in  heaven  did  there  seem 
to  be  help  or  thought  for  her  strait. 

What  would  the  last  moments  be  like?  Was 
she  afraid  to  die  ?  A  score  of  questions  started 


up ;  her  terror  yielded  to  a  numbing  passivity, 
in  which  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  uttered  these 
queries  and  watched  her  own  peril  as  she  might 
have  done  that  of  another. 

Suddenly,  she  heard  a  voice  call,  loud  and 
clear : 

Lie  quite  still ;  I  shall  reach  you  presently.'’ 

Then  she  heard  the  rapid  dip  of  oars ;  but 
they  came  from  behind,  and  the  quick  sense  of 
safety  left  her  so  utterly  without  strength  that 
she  could  not  lift  her  head ;  her  eyes  closed — 
she  floated  slowly  on,  on. 

Nearer  and  nearer,  the  strokes  sounded  ;  then 
the  deep  full  baritone  voice  called  cheerfully : 

“It  is  all  right  now.  Just  give  me  your 
hand.” 

Dorothea  Vernon  glanced  about ;  the  boat  was 
quite  close.  She  saw  a  gentleman  leaning  over 
the  side,  and  knew  that  she  tried  to  obey  his 
command.  But  the  skiff  danced  wildly,  and 
she,  so  far  from  being  able  to  second  his  effort  to 
aid  her,  felt  herself  growing  fainter  and  fainter. 

She  realized  that  she  was  seized  in  a  strong 
grasp  and  lifted  into  the  boat ;  then,  for  a  little, 
partial  insensibility  looked  her  faculties,  during 
which,  though  she  could  neither  stir  nor  speak, 
she  felt  some  woolen  garment  folded  about  her, 
while  her  head  was  carefully  raised  and  sup¬ 
ported  ;  and  then  a  strong  whiff  of  ammonia 
stung  her  senses  into  renewed  action. 

Presently,  she  could  open  her  eyes  and  sit  up; 
a  face  she  had  never  seen  was  gazing  into  her 
own ;  but,  kindly  and  handsome  as  it  looke<l. 
the  returning  ability  to  think  and  comprehend 
the  mixture  ef  the  ridiculous  which  mingled 
with  the  sifuation,  now  the  danger  was  over, 
made  her  almost  wish  he  had  left  her  to  her  fate. 

“  You  are  better,”  the  young  man  said,  a 
smile  of  relief  crossing  the  anxiety  depicted 
on  his  features. 

“  Yes,”  she  answered,  though  by  scarcely 
more  than  a  movement  of  her  lips ;  for  an  odd 
sickness  had  suddenly  seized  her. 

“Just  drink  this,”  he  said,  holding  to  her 
mouth  a  little  pocket-cup  half  filled  with  sherry. 
She  drank  the  wine,  and  soon  felt  relieved  and 
strengthened.  “  Fll  make  you  a  place  in  the 
stem,”  he  continued.  And,  in  another  moment, 
she  was  half  carried  and  placed  comfortably 
\  against  a  pile  of  rugs  and  shawls. 
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“  Thanks,*^  she  said,  remembering  that  she  J 
had  not  yet  uttered  a  single  expression  of  grati-  > 
tude ;  “  thank  you  so  much !  ”  \ 

“  But,  if  I  let  you  drift  out  to  sea,  after  all,  | 
you  will  have  slight  cause  to,”  he  replied,  \ 
laughing  a  little.  **  I  must  attend  to  the  craft  \ 
now.  Be  quite  easy :  I'll  soon  take  her  in.”  ! 

The  boat  had  veered  about ;  he  swung  it  back  | 
with  a  vigorous  stroke,  and  began  to  pull  rapidly  | 
in  to  shore ;  but  the  distance  was  considerable,  | 
and  the  surf  rendered  the  rowing  hard  enough  | 
to  consume  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Doro-  \ 
thea  drew  the  long  ulster  in  which  she  was  ; 
wrapped  close  about  her,  leaning  back  against  I 
the  rugs,  and  neither  spoke  till  the  keel  grated  ; 
on  the  sand. 

He  helped  her  out,  opened  a  camp-stool  which  ; 
had  been  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and 
made  her  sit  down,  saying : 

**  You  must  still  rest  a  little.” 

“  I  can’t  attempt  to  thank  you,”  she  answered,  ; 
shivering  slightly. 

“  I  wish  you  would  try  a  few  more  drops  of 
sherry,  instead,”  he  rejoined.  “And  I’ve  the 
ammonia  here,  if  you  feel  at  all  faint.” 

“No,  no;  I  don't  need  either,  I  assure  you,”  | 
she  said,  trying  to  smile.  “  I  am  quite  right  i 
again.”  \ 

“  I  seem  to  have  a  regular  pharmacopeia,”  he  | 
went  on,  to  give  her  time  to  <repose.  “A  friend  ; 
aske<l  me  to  bring  some  butterflies — so,  as  I  had  ; 
no  chloroform,  I  took  the  ammonia.  I  rowed  : 
over  to  Tlu*og’s,  to  sketch,  and  staid  all  night.  \ 
The  landlord  wanted  to  send  these  rugs  home  by  \ 
me — so,  you  see,  I  was  able  to  come  out  quite  | 
in  the  character  of  general  utility.”  \ 

Dorothea  smiled,  comprehending  his  motive  | 
in  this  light  talk,  but  preoccupied  now  by  the  i 
thought  of  getting  back  to  the  swimming-beach  \ 
and  the  bathing-houses.  Glancing  at  her,  he  j 
interpreted  her  trouble  as  if  he  had  been  clair¬ 
voyant.  , 

“I  might  have  taken  the  boat  to  the  beach,” 
he  said,  “  but  it  was  nearer  to  land  here,  and  I 
was  thinking  of  that.” 

“  I  am  very  glad  you  did,’*  she  replied ;  “  I 
should  have  disliked — 

“  I  know,”  he  rejoined,  as  she  paused  ;  “one 
does  so  hate  to  have  a  scene  made  over  one, 
and  of  course  all  the  people  of  your  acquaint¬ 
ance  would,  if  you  had  appeared  in  my  boat. 
But  you  must  have  swum  a  long  way.” 

“  Not  further,  I  think,  than  I  have  often 
done.  I  can’t  tell  what  came  over  me,”  said 
Dorothea ;  “  all  of  a  sudden.  1  felt  exhausted — ” 

“  Don't  think  about  it,”  he  broke  in,  as  she 
again  stopped. 


“No,  I  won’t — you  are  very  good,”  she 
answered,  her  growing  agitation  quieted  by  his 
manner.  “  I  am  quite  strong  now.  There  is  a 
path  along  the  shore — ” 

“  Let  me  propose  something  better.  We  will 
go  in  the  boat  round  the  point,  and  land  there. 
I  know  a  short-cut  that  will  bring  you  out  at 
the  back  of  the  bathing-houses,  and  so  you  can 
get  in,  dress  comfortably,  and  nobody  be  the 
wiser.” 

He  perceived  that  she  was  one  of  the  rare 
human  beings  who  dread  the  dclat  of  an 
adventure,  and  admired  her  therefor.  Pres¬ 
ently  they  got  into  the  boat  again,  and  Max 
Hayward  rowed  swiftly  to  the  landing  he  had 
mentioned.  Scarcely  a  word  had  been  exchanged 
between  the  pair;  his  delicate  intuition  warned 
him  that  this  nervous  sensitive-looking  girl — 
perhaps  never  more  beautiful  than  now,  in  her 
pallor  and  dishabille — would  thank  him  most  for 
leaving  her  in  peace  with  her  thoughts. 

“I  know  whore  1  am,”  she  said,  when  he 
helped  her  on  shore ;  “  it  is  only  a  walk  of  a  few 
minutes.” 

“  I  am  doctor,”  he  rejoined,  as  calmly  as  if 
he  had  been  fifty,  instead  of  twentyeight,  “and 
you  must  permit  me  to  decide.  1  shall  just 
walk  with  you  to  the  turn  near  the  houses.” 

She  did  not  dispute  the  quiet  authority  of  his 
tone,  and  they  passed  on,  side  by  side,  the 
ulster  completely  covering  Dorothea,  so  that 
she  had  not  the  consciousness  of  looking  absurd  ; 
still,  the  situation  came  sufficiently  near  that 
to  be  annoying. 

Five  minutes,  during  which  both  kepi  silence, 
brought  them  to  the  top  of  the  little  sandy 
ascent,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  back  of  the 
bath-houses  stretched  in  an  ugly  row. 

Just  then  they  beard  voices,'  and  Max  said, 
quickly,  in  response  to  an  annoyed  expression 
on  the  young  lady’s  face: 

“There  are- people  coming;  I’m  sure  you'd 
rather  meet  them  alone,  so  I'll  vanish.” 

And  vanish  he  did,  before  she  had  even  space 
to  utter  a  grateful  word,  an  omission  which  she 
recollected  in  a  second,  with  considerable 
remorse ;  besides  feeling  ashamed  that  her  dis¬ 
like  to  having  her  adventure  known  had  pre¬ 
vented  her  wishing  him  seen.  Alone,  on  this 
path,  anybody  she  encountered  might  suppose 
that  she  had  chosen  the  north  beach  for  her 
\  swimming-exercise,  and  was  simply  returning 
I  by  the  nearest  route. 

iln  another  instant,  Dorothea  recognized  the 
voices  as  those  of  Amot  Lyle  and  his  servant. 
^  Mr.  Lyle  was  reproving  the  servant  in  an 
]  exasperating  fashion,  in  which  nobody  ever 
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ought  to  address  an  inferior,  doomed  to  return 
respectfiil  answers,  and  Amot  Lyle  was  Mias 
Yemon’a  betrothed  husband. 

The  two  men  emerged  from  the  nearest  of  the 
sheds,  as  Dorothea  was  descending  the  path. 
Mr.  Lyle  fd>ruptly  dismissed  his  domestic,  haring 
caught  sight  of  the  lady,  and  hurried  forward 
to  meet  her.  Meanwhile,  Max  Hayward  had 
paused  behind  the  friendly  shelter  of  a  sand¬ 
hill,  for  the  pleasure  of  haring  another  glance 
at  the  beautiful  woman. 

“Dorothea!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Lyle,  an  ex¬ 
tremely  decorous  and  rigid-looking  man  of 
thirty,  though  at  the  same  time  rather  hand¬ 
some,  and  eren  stylish.  “  Is  it  possible?  I 
hare  been  hunting  you  ererywhere.  1  went 
to  the  cottage,-  and  your  mother  said  you  were 
at  the  beach,  but  I  could  not  find  you — nobody 
had  seen  you  for  a  couple  of  hours.  Why — ” 

He  stopped  short,  and  stared  at  her;  in  an 
effort  to  arrange  the  ulster,  she  had  let  it  fall 
open,  displaying  her  wet  bathing-dress. 

“Pray  don't  look  so  horrified,”  said  she, 
quietly ;  “  I  hare  not  been  out  for  a  promenade 
in  this  costume.” 

“  Really,  dear  Dorothea,  you  say  and  do  the 
most  eccentric  things,”  he  rejoined,  with  an 
insufferably  patronizing  air  of  patience. 

“  So  you  hare  often  told  me  lately,”  she  said. 
“Well,  this  morning,  1  went  swimming  by 
myself.  I  must  beg  you  not  to  alarm  manuna. 
I  orertaxed  my  strength,  and  a  gentleman 
kindly  took  me  into  his  boat — he  lent  me  this 
ulster.” 

“Great  hearens!”  groaned  Mr.  Lyle.  “A 
stranger!  What  predicaments  you  place  your¬ 
self  in,  Dorothea.” 

“At  least  I  am  not  drowned,”  said  she,  in 
the  same  quiet  tone. 

“  No,  of  course,  there's  no  talk  of  that ;  but  the 
idea  of  swimming  so  far  that  you  were  obliged 
to  let  a  stranger  assist  you,  and — and  lend  you 
his  ulster,”  concluded  Mr.  Lyle,  as  if  that  put 
the  crowning  point  to  her  misdemeanor. 

From  where  he  stood.  Max  Hayward  could 
see  both  their  faces,  and  hear  every  word  they 
spoke ;  yet  he  could  not  move,  at  the  risk  of 
being  perceived  the  instant  he  deserted  his 
opportune  shelter,  and  that  would  be  more 
annoying  to  the  lady,  he  felt  certain. 

Dorothea  stood  still,  looking  at  her  betrothed 
with  an  odd  smile,  as  he  Aimed  and  fretted. 

“  To  swim  till  you  were  so  tired  you  had  to 
get  into  a  stranger's  boat  and  accept  an 
ulster — oh,  Dorothea!  Well,  let  that  go.  I 
wanted  to  tell  you  I  have  received  a  telegram 
calling  me  to  New  York.” 


“  You  rather  expected  to,”  Dorothea  said. 

**Yes.  Well,  I  must  start  by  the  afternoon 
train,”  he  answered.  “Now,  before  I  go,  there 
are  so  many  things  for  us  to  arrange—” 

“  My  dress,  the  first,”  she  interrupted.  “  If 
you  do  not  object,  1  will  go  on  to  the  bath¬ 
house,  as  I  begin  to  feel  a  little  chilly  in  these 
wet  things.” 

The  pair  walked  forward,  and  Max  Hayward 
stood  staring  after  them.  “What  a  glorious 
creature!”  he  thought.  “So  that  is  Miss 
Vernon,  and  engaged  to  Arnot  Lyle !  Ugh  ! — 
that  stiff  bundle  of  propriety,  etiquette,  and 
attempts  at  being  English  I  Upon  my  word, 
I’m  sorry  for  her — why,  if  she  were  of  my  mind 
at  least,  she’d  have  thought  drowning  a  prefer¬ 
able  fate  to  marrying  that  wooden  image  of  a 
!” 

He  lighted  a  cigar  and  strolled  away,  and  the 
engagement  he  had  been  animadverting  upon 
reminded  him  of  his  own  to  his  cousin,  Laura 
Trent,  who  was  almost  as  rigid  and  correct  as 
Amot  Lyle,  thought  Max,  but  softened  the  ver¬ 
dict  by  adding: 

“  No ;  that’s  a  shame,  to  compare  her  to  him ! 
She’s  Aill  of  prejudice  and  bound  down  to 
routine,  but  at  least  she  has  a  heart.” 

That  engagement  between  the  cousins  had  for 
years  been  the  ardent  desire  of  the  mutual  rela¬ 
tives,  and  during  the  previous  winter  it  had 
come  about.  Max  was  fond  of  Laura  Trent — not 
enthusiastic  in  regard  to  her;  but  then,  as  ho 
told  himself,  marriage  must  be  prose  anyhow. 
Their  union  would  settle  a  long-continued  suit 
in  regard  to  an  estate ;  they  were  both  rich,  and 
the  relations  declared  that  such  a  consummation 
would  make  the  happiness  of  the  two  families, 
gently  hinting  that  it  would  insure  Laura’s,  too. 
So  Max  had  proposed  to  her,  and  she  had 
answered  in  decorous  phrases,  and  the  matter 
was  settled.  ,0f  course,  he  was  fond  of  her,  and 
no  doubt  they  would  get  on  as  happily  as  people 
in  general.  That  he  told  himself  also,  more  fre¬ 
quently  perhaps  than  an  expectant  bridegroom 
ought,  viewing  the  matter  from  a  romantic  side. 

Max’s  reflections  having  drawn  me  into  a 
statement  of  his  affairs,  I  may  as  well,  at  this 
point,  make  clear  everything  in  regard  to 
Dorothea  Vernon. 

She  was  nearly  two-and-twenty,  and,  I  think, 
an  unusually  clever  woman,  though  with  an 
odd  distrust  of  her  own  powers  and  a  certain 
humility  arising  therefrom,  which  one  would 
scarcely  have  expected  in  a  prl  of  her  beauty 
and  seemingly  somewhat  proud  manner.  She 
was  an  only  child,  and  her  parents,  now  quite 
elderly,  adored  her,  though  they  had  not  much 
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more  in  common  than  there  would  be  between  a  I  happened  that  on  each  occasion  he  suddenly 
pair  of  quiet  old  doves  that  had,  by  accident,  |  grew  tender  and  admiring,  and  she  warned 
hatched  out  an  eagle’s  egg.  They  were  both  >  herself  that,  since  he  loved  her,  it  was  her  duty, 
invalids,  and  rather  selfishly  occupied  by  their  instead  of  rebelling  against  his  creed,  to  try 
.‘dlments,  as  people  insensibly  grow  to  be,  and  and  grow  worthy  of  his  high  standard  for 
were  a  good  deal  ruled — as  was  Dorothea  herself  women. 

— by  a  bustling  managing  half-sister  of  Mr.  !;  Mr.  Lyle  started  on  his  journey  that  evening, 
Vernon’s,  who,  being  a  childless  widow  with  a  and,  the  next  morning,  Dorothea  rose  with  an 
large  fortune,  had  plenty  of  leisure  to  devote  to  unwonted  sense  of  freedom,  though  she  would 
their  concerns.  have  been  shocked  had  she  let  herself  admit  the 

It  was  she  who  had  directed  Dorothea’s  ;  fact.  Up  to  the  last  moment,  Lyle  had  lectured 
schooling ;  taken  her  to  Europe  for  a  year ;  ;;  and  laid  down  rules  for  her  behavior,  and  gone 
presented  her  in  society;  and  finally,  during  the  back  over  the  subject  of  her  naughty  conduct  in 
pa't  spring,  in  New  York,  brought  about  the  swimming  too  far  and  having  to  be  put  in  a 
engagement  botween  her  niece  and  Arnot  Lyle.  ;i  stranger’ s  boat  and  wrapped  in  liis  ulster.  Mr. 
That  gentleman  bad  known  Mrs.  Merrick  ever  Lyle  never  could  make  an  end  of  any  matter, 
since  bis  boyhood,  and,  though  he  firmly  believed  <  however  trivial ;  be  nagged  rather,  than  scolded, 
that  no  human  being  could  ever  influence  his  and,  to  my  mind,  a  fiendish  murderer  would  be 
decisions,  she  iVequently  managed  him  as  sue-  a  preferable  companion  to  the  man  or  woman 
cc^sfully  as  she  did  most  of  her  friends  and  who  does  that. 

relations.  Dorothea  passed  a  quiet  day ;  a  letter  came 

It  was  time  he  married ;  Dorothea  was  hand- :  from  her  aunt,  saying  that  she  must  still  dtlcr 
lome,  her  property  good ;  where  could  he  find  her  visit,  which  had  already  been  so  much 
a  more  fitting  mate  ?  These  considerations  grad-  delayed  :  this,  with  a  walk  and  a  call  from 
ually  grew  on  him,  thanks  to  Mrs.  Merrick’s  \  pretty  Mrs.  Anneston,  interspersed  witii  inter- 
counsel,  and  he  fancied  himself  in  love — prob-  S  vals  of  setting  her  mother’s  crochet-work  to 
ably  was  as  much  so  as  his  nature  could  admit.  <  rights  and  reading  to  her  father,  made  up 
He  offered  himself,  and  Dorothea  accepted  \  its  tale  of  hours, 
him ;  partly  because  he  seemed  so  much  in  earn-  \  The  next  was  spent  in  a  very  similar  routine ; 
est  she  could  not  bear  to  give  the  pain  of  a  I  but,  in  the  evening,  she  went  to  a  dance  at  the 
refusal ;  partly  because  her  aunt — and  therefore  >  hotel,  under  Mrs.  Anneston’s  chaperonage, 
her  parents — was  urgent  that  she  should  ;  and  a  |  which  she  had  promised  to  accept, 
little  because — since  she  liked  no  other  man,  \  She  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  as 
and  his  stately  attention  was  agreeable  to  her  \  she  always  did ;  but  she  was  not  devoted  to 
shyness — she  concluded  that  she  must  be  fond  \  dancing,  and,  as  a  rule,  young  men,  even  while 
of  him.  j  admiring,  did  not  get  on  with  her  over-well  in 

But,  during  the  months  which  had  elapsed,  \  conversation. 

Dorothea  lived  more,  in  many  ways,  than  she  had  \  She  was  standing  near  old  Mrs.  Thomas,  wait- 
done  in  all  her  previous  life ;  and,  in  these  lost  ^  ing  for  her  chaperone  to  finish  a  frantic  galop 
six  weeks  spent  at  Wameok,  a  quiet  watering-  |  in  which  Dorothea  herself  bad  declined  several 
place  on  the  New  England  coast,  that  new  habit  \  partners,  and  had  somehow  fallen  into  a  reverie 
of  introspection  and  keen  observation  had  rap-  |  so  deep  that  she  quite  started  when  Mrs.  Annes- 
idly  increased.  \  ton  touched  her  arm  and  whispered  gayly : 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  their  engagement,  \  '‘Come  back  to  reality,  enchanted  pnneess.  I 
Lyle’s  autocratic  temper  and  quiet  obstinate  per-  \  wont  to  introduce  one  of  my  prime  favorites.  ” 
sistency  made  themselYes  apparent,  and,  sinco  \  Then  she  added,  aloud :  *'  Miss  Vernon,  let  me 
he  had  come  down  to  join  them  at  Wameck,  present  my  chief  enemy — the  most  ungallant 
appeared  in  their  fiill  vigor.  Mrs.  Merrick  was  man  in  the  world — Mr.  Max  Hayward.” 
not  there  to  adjust  matters,  and  really  somedmea  I  Dorothea  had  started  a  little  at  being  so 
Dorothea  felt  as  if  she  were  in  the  hands  ot  a  \  suddenly  addressed.  She  looked  up,  and,  in 
schoolmaster,  instead  of  a  lover.  She  had  been  |  the  gentleman  bowing  before  her,  recognised 
very  patient;  it  was  like  her  to  think  that  no  |  the  stranger  to  whom  she  owed,  perhaps,  her 
doubt  she  wan  in  tho  wrong,  and  merited  her  <  life. 

betrothed’s  Ririctures  on  any  and  every  subject;  |  “It  is  fearfully  embarrassing,  Miss  Vernon, 
but,  of  late,  she  had  begun  to  question  whether  s  to  have  one’s  character  taken  away  in  this 
this  engagement  had  been  wise.  Once  or  twice,  s  fashion,”  said  Max,  not  looking  at  all  embar- 
she  had  been  tempted  to  tell  Lyle  so,  but  it  \  rassed. 
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“N<msen8e!”  cried  Mrs.  Anneeton.  You’d  J 
be  very  thankful  to  lose  jour  character.  Anj-  | 
way,  you  needn’t  mind — Miss  Vernon  wUl  like  i 
you  all  the  better  for  the  qualities  1  condemn.  | 
Dorothea,  he’ll  not  bore  you  to  dance,  because  < 
he  hates  it  from  sheer  laziness.  Oh,  here  comes  \ 
my  partner.  I’ll  find  you  in  the  tea-room,  s 
presently.”  j 

Away  she  floated,  on  the  arm  of  her  candier,  | 
and  left  the  two  young  people  standing  alone,  > 
a  little  outside  the  crowd,  near  an  open  window  \ 
which  looked  on  the  sea.  c 

Would  you  really  rather  not  dance?”  Max  | 
asked.  < 

**  Much  rather,”  she  replied,  simply.  **  But  i 
you  mustn’t  lose  your  waltz;  for,  of  course,  > 
Mrs.  Anneston  was  only  jesting.”  \ 

**No,  indeed;  I  seldom  dance,”  he  said,  ^ 
wondering  the  while  what  that  odd  far-off  look  ^ 
in  her  eyes  meant.  He  had  noTor  seen  such  ^ 
an  expression  in  any  woman’s  eyes,  and  Ms  j 
next  thought  was :  **  She  looks  os  if  her  soul  s 
had  refused  to  come  here  with  her,  and  she  were  ^ 
hunting  for  it.”  | 

Then  he  recollected  that  he  was  behaving  like  | 

an  idiot  and  began  to  talk  polished  nothings,  as  I 
any  man  would  have  done  under  the  ciroum- 1 
stances,  though  he  possessed  the  rare  faculty  ; 
of  rendering  even  banality  agreeable. 

And  Dorothea  came  down  out  of  her  vague  ; 
reverie  and  behaved  as  a  properly -regulated  i; 
young  lady  should,  in  a  ball-room ;  and,  after  : 
all,  they  danced  and  enjoyed  themselves  os  any  : 
other  youthful  pair  would  have  done. 

Max  called,  the  next  morning,  and  Dorothea  ; 
managed  to  express  her  thanks,  and  to  do  it  in  ; 
a  fashion  with  which  she  felt  tolerably  satisfied,  ; 
before  her  father  and  mother  appeared.  Just  as  : 
Max  was  ready  to  leave,  Mrs.  Anneston  rushed 
in — as  usual,  in  frantic  haste,  and  cr^'ing: 

**Oh,  Dorothea,  we  are  going  to  Fog  Hill,  for  : 
a  picnic — just  a  little  lot  of  my  special  friends.  : 
Do  hurry  1  Oh,  is  that  you.  Sir  Max?  Well, 

I  have  sent  three  different  people  in  search  of; 
you :  so  now  resign  yourself,  for  you  are  caught 
and  can’t  escape.” 

That  impromptu  expedition — the  most  delight-  ; 
ful.  Max  thought,  that  he  had  ever  taken  part ; 
in.  or  ever  could — proved  the  beginning  of  ' 
several  entire  weeks  of  intimate  intercourse  I 
between  him  and  Dorothea.  They  had  insensibly  | 
grown  great  friends ;  and,  beside  the  fact  of  the 
somewhat  romantic  manner  in  which  their 
acquaintance  had  begun,  her  knowledge  that,  \ 
like  herself,  he  was  engaged,  rendered  Dorothea  < 
perfectly  at  ease.  So  she  was  not  startled  to  \ 
perceive  how  thoroughly  they  had  learned  to  | 


know  each  other.  A  year  of  ordinary  meeting 
in  society  could  not  have  given  them  such  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  forming  a  real  acquaintance — that  is, 
one  which  included  a  thorough  comprehension 
of  each  other’s  taste  and  character. 

Mr.  Lyle’s  business  detained  him  longer  than 
he  supposed  it  would,  and,  alter  that,  the  illness 
of  his  sister  called  him  to  Newport ;  so  that, 
altogether,  six  weeks  elapsed  before  Dorothea 
received  a  letter  announcing  that  he  might  be 
expected  in  a  couple  of  days. 

The  news  came  on  a  Tuesday.  Toward  sunset, 
Mrs.  Anneston  strolled  in,  accompanied  by  Max. 

“Dorothea!”  she  cried.  “Now  that  our  trip 
on  donkeys  to  Broom  Corner  is  fixed  for  to-moi'- 
row — I  can’t  put  it  off,  even  for  Mr.  Lyle.” 

“Very  well,”  Dorothea  said,  quite  collected; 
“you  know  Mr.  Lyle  does  not  care  much  for 
such  expeditions.” 

The  next  day,  the  donkey-expedition  came  otf 
with  great  success — ae  Mrs.  Anneston’ s  projects 
always  did — undignified  as  the  mode  of  locomo¬ 
tion  was.  The  decree  had  gone  forth  that  every¬ 
body  under  fortyfive,  male  or  female,  must  ride 
a  donkey  to  the  place  where  the  picnic-luncheon 
was  arranged ;  those  over  that  age  were  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  go  in  the  carriages  which  the  hostess 
supplied.  As  a  matter  of  course,  unless  hindered 
by  utter  jdiysioal  inability,  most  people — espe¬ 
cially  the  men — chose  the  donkeys. 

If  Dorothea  had  stopped  to  think,  she  might 
have  wondered  what  ailed  her  during  the  gayety 
of  that  day.  She  was  like  an  escaped  prisoner 
who  knew  he  must  be  recaptured  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning,  but  meant  to  ei\joy  these  last  hours 
of  liberty  to  the  ftill. 

Be  you  sure,  she  admitted  nothing  of  this  sort 
to  herself.  If  she  had  caught  the  most  distant 
hint  of  the  true  state  of  her  mind,  she  would 
have  gone  straight  home,  in  spite  of  everybody, 
and  sat,  motaphorically,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes, 
until  the  arrival  of  the  next  day  and  her  future 
husband  should  enable  her  to  offer  ample  con¬ 
fession. 

But,  if  she  had  been  so  minded,  she  would 
not  hare  needed  to  wait.  In  the  middle  of  the 
joyous  luncheon,  while  Dorothea  was  eating 
oold  chicken  and  drinking  claret-cup  —  Max 
Hayward  seated  beside  her,  their  backs  against 
the  same  pine-tree,  and  they  In  consequence 
brought  so  close  together  that  their  elbows 
touched:  while  Dorothea’s  laugh  was  ringing 
out  with  that  new  joyousness  which  it  had 
caught  during  the  past  weeks — ^tbe  whole  group 
was  roused  by  the  rattle  of  wheels. 

“It  must  be  old  Mrs.  Walbford!”  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Anneston.  “  The  poor  soul  was  so  bad  with 
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the  gout — she  calls  it  neuralgia — that  she  declined 
coining.  But  I  suppose  at  the  last  moment  she  j 
could  not  resist  the  thought  of  all  the  eatables.”  | 

And,  while  people  were  trying  to  suppress  their  j 
laughter,  round  the  base  of  the  hill  appeared  ; 
Arnot  Lyle,  almost  as  gloomy  and  forbidding  as  ; 
the  skeleton-knight  of  the  legend,  who  came  to  | 
trouble  the  peace  of  a  fisdse  young  woman  in  | 
the  olden  time.  \ 

“  Y’ou  blessed  creature — I  am  so  glad  to  see  \ 
you  I”  cried  Mrs.  Anneston,  rushing  forward  to  < 
meet  him,  and  shaking  his  hands  with  uniash-  < 
ionable  fervor.  She  was  equal  to  the  occasion  ;  < 
Dorothea  and  Max  should  have  time  to  recover  \ 
from  the  shock.  As  for  herself,  she  enjoyed  \ 
tormenting  her  sworn  foe,  and  kept  him  fbll  1 
hve  minutes,  interrupting  his  explanation  that, 
having  arrived  unexpectedly,  he  had  ventui’ed 
to  follow  them,  before  he,  could  finish  a  single  ; 
sentence 

“Of  course;  I’d  never  have  forgiven  you!”  ; 
cried  the  widow,  and,  when  he  tried  to  get  past, 
she  detained  him,  and  he  was  forced  to  undergo  < 
the  gauntlet  of  several  introductions,  besides  \ 
being  obliged  to  greet  people  he  knew,  before  I 
he  could  reach  Dorothea. 

Neither  she  nor  Max  had  stirred ;  at  first,  she 
WAS  too  much  startled  to  do  so,  and  Max  had  no 
inclination.  When  Mr.  Lyle  at  length  succeeded 
in  approaching  her,  she  rose,  held  out  her  hand,  | 
and  welcomed  him  pleasantly,  without  eonfu-  ; 
siou. 

“  i  am  so  sorry  1  was  away,”  she  observed;  ; 
“  but  you  said  to-morrow.  After  all,  you  are 
the  gainer,  Mr.  Lyle.  This  is  the  last  of  our  : 
pleasant  expeditions,  for  almost  everybody  ; 
leaves  shortly.” 

“  I  was  very  much  surprised,”  began  Mr.  / 
Lyle,  then  changed  his  phrase:  “1  thought  I  : 
might  venture  to  come — ” 

“  Yes,  indeed !”  interrupted  Mrs.  Anneston, 
coming  up  opportunely ;  “  if  you  had  dared  to 
slight  my  feast!  You  know  Mr.  Hayward,  I 
think — oh,  to  be  sure.” 

“  1  have  met  Mr.  Hayward,”  said  Lyle,  stiffly,  / 
as  he  bowed  like  a  man  who  had  only  one  joint  I 
in  his  body. 

“  1  am  very  glad  to  renew  our  acquaintance, 
Mr.  Lyle,”  said  Max,  easy  and  tranquil,  and 
then  the  two  shook  hands. 

But,  try  as  people  might,  the  gayety  of  the  ; 
party  was  gone,  and  Mrs.  Anneston  gave  the  ; 
signal  for  return  a  fhll  hour  before  she  had  : 
intended. 

Dorothea  perceived  that  she  was  in  disgrace—  ; 
sorry  at  her  lover’s  displeasure,  but  unable  to 
feel  that  she  had  done  wrong.  She  submitted  \ 


to  driving  back  with  him,  as  seemed  a  natural 
enough  thing  for  her  to  do,  but  she  was  not 
prepared  for  the  storm  which  burst  upon  her 
as  soon  as  the  carriage  had  started. 

Still,  she  bore  patiently  his  irate  strictures 
against  the  impropriety  of  the  donkey-expedi¬ 
tion — ^bore  a  great  many  other  hard  speeches, 
besides ;  but  her  submission  only  rendered  Mr. 
Lyle  more  imperious.  Then  she  began,  not  to 
defend  herself,  but  to  express  her  opinion. 

“I  cannot  allow  you,”  she  said,  “  to  call  any 
action  of  mine  improper — and  I  will  not.” 

“  What  do  you  call  your  conduct  during  these 
weeks?”  cried  he,  growing  livid  in  his  effort 
to  restrain  his  anger.  “  Do  you  know  why  1 
hurried  back — ” 

“  I  was  not  aware  that  you  had  hurried,” 
interrupted  Dorothea,  not  meaning  to  be  sar¬ 
castic,  but  just  stating  a  fact. 

“  How  could  I  help  it?”  he  exclaimed.  “  Why, 
everybody  is  talking  about  you  and  that  dandy 
of  a  Max  Hayward !” 

“  Nobody  has  talked  of  us,”  said  Dorothea, 
“and  Mr.  Hayward  is  a  clever  accomplished 
man.” 

“Not  talking  of  you?”  retorted  Lyle. 
“Why,  Miss  Trent  is  at  Newport — she  has  been 
written  to.  She  sent  for  me  because  she  was 
so  shocked  and  indignant  at  the  report  of  your 
intimacy.” 

“  Precisely  because  we  were  both  engaged, 
and  to  people  who  so  greatly  admired  each 
other,  I  felt  that  we  might  be  on  the  most 
friendly  terms,”  Dorothea  said,  still  eager  to 
clear  up  any  misunderstanding. 

But,  the  more  she  seemed  in  his  eyes  to  try  to 
palliate  her  conduct,  the  more  arrogant  he  waxed, 
and,  by  the  time  they  reached  the  cottage,  he 
had  gone  so  far  that  Dorothea’s  spirit  was  fully 
roused.  That  once  done,  she  was  not  easily  sub¬ 
dued. 

“I  have  borne  enough,”  she  said;  “Mr. 
Lyle,  you  have  never  been  satisfied  with  me; 
you  have  at  last  shown  plainly  that  I  can  never 
content  you — rit  will  be  better  that  our  engage¬ 
ment  should  end.” 

Of  course,  like  any  man  of  that  temperament, 
the  moment  he  was  thus  met,  Mr.  Lyle  realized 
what  he  was  losing,  and  could  not  endure  the 
thought. 

But  Dorothea  held  firm,  and,  beyond  certain 
conditions,  no  influence  or  argument  could  per¬ 
suade  her. 

“1  will  take  three  months  to  decide,”  she 
said,  “and  Mr.  Lyle  shall  have  the  same 
privilege.”  She  saw  him  grow  rigid  at  the 
word,  but  merely  repeated :  “  The  same  privilege. 
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If,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  I  feel  that  I  can  con¬ 
sent  to  a  continuance  of  our  engagement,  I  will 
let  him  know :  till  then,  I  insist  on  being  left  in 

peace.” 

An  opportune  and  pressing  inxitation  reached 
her  the  next  day,  to  visit  a  dear  friend  at  Lenox ; 
aud  she  set  out  at  once,  easy  in  regard  to  her 
parents,  because  Aunt  Merrick  proposed  to 
remain  until  the  season  ended. 

In  spite  of  all  that  she  had  to  trouble  her, 
Dorothea  spent  two  pleasant  months  with  her 
old  schoolmate;  but  time  only  confirmed  the 
resolution  which  had  been  forming  in  her  mind 
when  she  left  Wameck.  She  could  not  marry 
Mr.  Lyle,  and  she  was  only  waiting  for  the 
expiration  of  the  term  she  had  herself  set,  in 
order  to  write  and  tell  him  so.  There  bad 
been  no  correspondence  between  them — she  had 
insisted  on  that — and  she  only  heard  of  his 
whereabout  or  doing  from  bits  of  information 
given  by  her  aunt,  in  that  worthy  lady’s  epistles 
of  mingled  adjuration  and  reproof. 

A  short  time  before  she  was  to  leave  Lenox, 
however,  she  did  receive  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lyle, 
in  which,  after  much  circtimlocution,  he  said : 

**  You  have  oonvinoed  me  that  I  was  mistaken 
in  supposing  I  could  make  your  h^pinees,  and 
I  accept  your  verdict,” 

Dorothea  did  not,  in  the  least,  mind  this 
species  of  jilting;  and,  though  the  last  weeks 
had  taught  her  that  she  probably  could  not  be 
a  very  happy  woman,  at  least  a  solitary  life,  in 
which  she  might  at  will  indulge  the  retrospect 
of  t'nat  little  summer-episode,  whose  importance 
she  had  learned  fully  to  realize,  was  far  prefer¬ 
able  to  becoming  the  wife  of  Amot  Lyle. 

And  only  the  next  evening,  at  an  amateur- 
theatrical  representation,  she  saw  Max  Hayward. 
He  was  seated  in  the  opposite  aisle ;  but,  though 
fpiite  near,  could  not  get  close  to  her.  Just 
behind  her,  sat  two  ladies,  one  of  whom  said  to 
the  other : 

“  There’s  Max  Hayward.  When  did  ho  come? 


Do  you  know,  his  cousin  has  broken  off  her 
engagement  with  him.  You  remember  her — 
that  Laura  Trent  we  saw  at  Newport.” 

During  an  intermission,  there  was  a  movement 
in  the  crowd,  and  Dorothea  found  Max  beside 
her,  holding  out  his  hand. 

**  I  heard  what  that  woman  said,”  he  half 
whispered,  “and  it  is  quite  true.  You  needn't 
condole  with  me,  though.” 

There  was  no  opportunity  for  conversation ; 
but  he  asked  permission  to  call,  the  next  day. 
However,  the  pair  met  before  the  hour  for  visits ; 
each  had  taken  a  fancy  to  go  to  the  village  post- 
ofiice,  to  inquire  for  letters. 

“  m  get  yours,  if  there  are  any,”  Max  said, 
after  they  had  exchanged  greeting.  Dorothea 
waited  in  the  doorway  till  he  came  out.  “Three 
for  your  share,”  said  he,  “and  two  for  me. 
Oh,  let’s  go  down  that  pretty  path — 1  see  a  seat. 
W’e  can  read  there  in  peace.  I’m  always  im¬ 
patient  about  letters — I’ve  already  looked  at  one 
of  mine.” 

If  Dorothea  had  glanced  at  him,  she  would 
have  seen  an  odd  smile  on  his  face ;  but  she 
was  preoccupied  by  noticing  that  one  of  her 
letters  was  directed  in  Mr.  Lyle’s  hand.  W’hy 
should  he  write? 

She  soon  found  out ;  it  was  to  inform  her  of 
his  approaching  marriage.  She  glanced  up  at 
Max,  as  she  finished  reading :  he  was  still  look¬ 
ing  at  her,  with  that  peculiar  smile. 

“  Did  you  know —  Had  you  heard — ”  she 
began,  and  stopped. 

“  I  fancy  I  understand,”  said  he.  “  My  cousin 
Laura  is  engaged  to  Mr.  Lyle.  No  two  persons 
were  ever  better  matched,  and — end  I  hope  you 
congratulate  them  as  heartily  as  I  do.” 

The  pair  sat  thei^,  in  the  quiet  garden,  for 
a  long  while ;  and,  as  they  rose  to  go,  the  world 
in  that  time  having  grown  wondrously  bright  to 
their  eyes,  Max  said  laughingly: 

“After  all,  we  were  both  jilted — ^you  can’t 
deny  that — so  I  suppose  everybody  will  admit 
our  right  to  console  each  other.” 


SAMANTHA  CALLS  ON  THE  PRESIDENT. 

BT  ^OIIAB  ALLBb’B  WIFB. 

Mt  niece,  Cioely,  ms  ps^in’  us  b  visit,  nod  sod  Truth,  and  the  Eagle.  And,  tbinkin’  1 


had  brought  her  bo;  with  her,  “  little  Paul,”  as 
we  called  him.  He  wus  a  smart  child,  as  you'll 
see  from  what  I  tell  you. 

The  Sunday  after  he  came.  Elder  Minkly 
preached.  It  wus  a  powerful  sermon,  about  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  how  man  wus  made, 
and  the  &11  of  Adam,  and  about  Noah  and  the 
ark,  and  how  the  wicked  wus  destroyed.  It  \rus 
a  middlin'  powerful  sermon;  and  the  boy,  on 
our  way  home,  asked  us  a  powerful  lot  of  ques¬ 
tions  about  it.  Yea,  four  thousand  wus  the 
estimate  Josiah  and  me  calculated,  on  our  pillows 
that  night,  wus  the  number  be  asked. 

Did  they  drive  2  of  all  the  animals  in  the 
world  in  that  house,”  hesud,  “  Uncle  Josiah  T” 

“  Yes,”  says  Josiah. 

“  2  elfants,  and  rinosterhorses,  and  snakes,  and 
snakes,  and  bears,  and  tigers,  and  cows,  and 
camels,  and  hens?” 

“  Yes,  yes.” 

“And  flies,  Cnole  Josiah  ? — did  they  drive  in 
two  flies!  and  mud-turkles?  and  bumble-bees! 
and  muskeeters !  Say,  Uncle  Josiah,  did  they 
drive  in  muskeeters!” 

“  How  could  they  drive  in  two  muskeeters!” 

“Oh!  less  stop  talkin'  for  a  spell — sbet  up 
your  little  mouth,''  says  Josiah,  in  a  winnin' 
tone,  pattin'  him  on  his  head. 

“  I  osn  shut  up  my  mouth.  Uncle  Josiah,  but 
1  can’t  shut  up  my  thinker.” 

Josiah  sithed ;  and,  right  while  he  wus  a 
sithin',  the  boy  commenced  agin  on  a  new  tack; 
and  so  kept  on.  He  wus  wonderful. 

Cicely  was  out  of  health :  she  was  peaky,  and 
had  no  appetite ;  poor  thing,  she  had  had  trou¬ 
ble  enough  to  be  only  skin  and  bones.  The  air 
of  Jonesville  didn't  seem  to  agree  with  her.  So 
1  said  to  Josiah,  one  day:  “  How  would  it  do  to 
make  a  tower  to  Washington  with  her!  The 
sights  she'll  see,  maybe,  will  cheer  her  up.  And 
I'd  like  to  call  on  President  Arthur — for  it  was 
years  ago,  in  President  Arthur's  time — and 
show  him  what  a  smart  little  chap  Paul  is.” 

And  Josiah,  he  thought  it  was  a  good  idee. 
And  so  it  was  planned. 

To  prepare  myself  for  going,  I  studied  deep 
and  mused.  I  mused  on  our  4  fathers,  and  our 
4  mothers,  and  on  liberty,  and  Independence, 


:  might  jest  as  well  be  to  work  while  I  wus  a 
;  musin',  I  had  a  dress  mad$  for  the  occasion, 
i  It  wus  bran  new,  and  the  color  wus  Bismark 
Brown.  Josiah  wanted  me  to  have  Ashes  of 
Moses  color.  But  I  said  no.  With  my  mind  in 
1  the  heroic  state  it  was  then,  I  couldn't  curb  it 
!  down  onto  .Ashes  of  Moses,  or  roses,  or  any- 
I  thing  else  peacible.  I  felt  that  this  color, 
remindin'  me  of  two  grand  heroes — Bismark, 
John  Brown — suited  me  to  a  T. 

There  wus  two  wimmen  who  stood  reaidy  to 
make  it — Jane  Bently  and  Martha  Snyder.  I 
chose  Martha,  because  Martha  wus  the  name  of 
the  wife  of  Washington. 

It  wus  made  with  a  bask. 

When  the  news  got  out  that  I  wus  goin'  to 
Washington  on  a  tower,  the  neighbors  all  wanted 
to  send  errents  by  me. 

Betsey  Bobbet  wanted  me  to  go  to  the  Patent 
Office,  and  get  her  two  Patent-Office  books,  for 
scrap-books  for  poetry. 

Uncle  Jarvis  Bently  wanted  me  to  go  to  the 
Agricultural  Bureau,  and  get  him  a  paper  of  leuis 
seed.  And  Solomon  Cypher  wanted  me  to  get 
him  a  new  kind  of  string-beaos,  if  I  could,  and 
some  cowoumber  seeds. 

Zebulon  Com  wanted  me  to  carry  a  new  hen¬ 
coop  of  hisen  to  get  it  patented.  And  I  thought 
to  myself,  I  wonder  if  they'll  ask  me  to  carry 
a  cow.  And,  sure  enough,  Josiah  wanted  me 
to  dicker,  if  I  could,  for  a  calf  from  Mount  'Ver- 
j  non — swap  one  of  our  yearlin's  for  it,  if  I 
:  couldn't  do  no  bettor.  But  I  told  him,  ri^t 
I  out-and-out,  that  I  couldn't  go  into  a  calf-trade, 
with  my  mind  wrought  up  as  it  would  be,  when 
I  I  came  to  where  Q.  W.  was  entombed. 

I  Josiah  took  us  to  the  train  about  an  hour  and 
^  a  half  too  early.  But  1  wus  glad  we  wtis  on 
!  time,  because  it  would  have  worked  Josiah  up 
I  dretfully  if  we  hadn't  been.  For  be  had  spent 
I  the  most  of  the  latter  part  of  the  night  in 
j  gettin'  up  and  walkin'  out  to  the  clock,  to  see 
i  if  it  wus  approachin’  train -time:  the  train 
i  left  at  a  quarter  to  ten. 

>  When  we  got  to  Washington,  the  shades  of 
I  twilight  wus  a  shadin'  the  earth  gently,  and  wc 
I  got  a  man  to  take  us  to  the  boardin'- house 
:  where  we  wus  to  stay,  the  Widder  Smith’s :  she 
i  wus  second  cousin,  once  removed,  to  Josiah's 
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great-aunt's  first  husband,  and  that  is  how  we 
cum  to  know  of  her. 

The  next  day,  Cicely  was  so  beat  out  she  could 
not  get  up  at  all.  She  wusn’t  sick,  only  jest 
tired  out.  So  the  boy  and  1  sot  out  alone,  to 
go  to  the  White  House.  And  Widder  Smith's 
son  went  with  us.  Bub  Smith  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  President's  hired  man,  he 
said,  and  could  get  us  in  without  parley. 

I  was  in  good  spirits,  and  quite  a  number  of 
'em.  The  boy  wus  feelin'  well,  too.  He  had  a 
little  black  Telret  suit  and  a  deep  lace  collar, 
and  his  gold  curls  was  a  bangin'  down  under 
his  little  black  Tel  ret  cap.  They  made  him  look 
more  babyish  ;  but  I  believe  CScely  kept  'em  so 
to  make  him  look  young,  she  felt  so  dubersome 
about  his  future.  But  be  looked  sweet  enough 
to  kiss  right  there  in  the  street. 

I  too  looked  well,  very.  I  had  on  that  new 
dress,  Bismark  Brown,  the  color  remindin'  me 
of  2  noble  patriots.  And  made  by  a  Martha.  I 
thought  of  that  proudly,  as  I  looked  at  George's 
benign  face  on  the  top  of  the  monument, 
and  wondered  what  he'd  say  if  be  see  it  and  | 
hefted  iny  emotions  I  had  when  causin'  it  to  be  j 
mode  for  my  tower.  I  realized,  as  I  meandered  < 
along,  that  patriotism  wus  enwrappiu'  me  from  : 
head  to  foot ;  for  my  polynay  was  long,  and  my  ; 
head  was  completely  full  of  Starks’ es  “  Life  of  i 
Washington.”  ! 

On  the  outside  of  my  bead  I  had  a  good  | 
honorable  shirred  silk  bunnet,  the  color  of  my  ) 
dress,  a  good  solid  brown — that  same  color,  B.  ! 
B.  And  my  uslal  long  green  veil,  with  a  lute- 1 
string  ribbon  run  in,  bung  down  on  one  side  of ! 
my  bunnet  in  its  wonted  way.  I 

It  hung  graoefiilly,  and  yet  it  seemed  to  me  | 
there  wus  both  dignity  and  principle  in  its  hang.  | 
It  give  me  a  sort  of  a  dressy  look,  but  none  too  i 

I  don’t  believe  in  talkin’  big,  as  a  general  I 
thing,  but,  when  I  got  to  the  White  House,  | 
thinks' es  I,  Here  I  be,  a  boldin’  up  the  dignity  ! 
of  Jonesville:  and  here  I  be,  on  a  deep  heart- 1 
searchin'  errent  to  the  Nation.  So  I  said,  in  > 
words  and  azents  a  good  deal  like  them  I  have  | 
rend  of  in  “Children  of  the  Abbey”  and; 

“  Charlotte  Temple”:  | 

“  Is  the  President  of  the  United  States  ! 
within’”  I 

The  hired  man,  that  cum  to  the  door,  said  he  | 
was,  but  sud  sunthin’  about  bis  not  receiving  t 
calls  in  the  mornings.  [ 

But  I  snys,  in  a  very  polite  way — for  I  like  i 
to  put  folks  at  their  ease,  presidents  or  peddlers  ! 

or  anything :  ! 

“  It  hain't  no  matter  at  all  if  he  hain't  [ 


dressed  up — of  course  he  wusn’t  expectin’  com¬ 
pany,  Josioh  don't  dress  up  momiu's." 

And  then  be  says  something  about  “  be  didn't 
know  but  he  was  engaged.” 

Says  I :  “  That  hain't  no  news  to  me,  nor  the 
Nation.  We  have  been  a  bearin'  that,  all  the 
time,  right  along.  And,  if  he  is  engaged,  it 
hain't  no  good  reason  why  he  shouldn’t  speak 
to  other  wimmen — good  honorable  married  ones, 
too.” 

"  Wal,”  says  be,  finally,  “  I  will  take  up  your 
card.” 

“No,  you  won’t!”  says  I,  firmly.  “lama 
Methodist !  I  guess  I  can  start  off  on  a  sliort 
tower,  without  takin'  a  pack  of  cards  with  me. 
And,  if  1  had  ’em  right  here  in  my  pocket,  or 
a  set  of  dominoes,  I  shouldn’t  expect  to  take 
up  the  time  of  the  President  of  Uie  United  States 
a  playin’  games  at  this  time  of  the  day.” 

He  blushed  up  red ;  he  wus  ashamed ;  and 
he  said  “  he  would  ace  if  I  could  be  admitted.” 

And  be  led  the  way  along,  and  I  folk-red,  and 
tho  boy.  And  he  took  us  into  a  room,  walkin’ 
sort  of  slow  out  of  courtesy.  What  a  lovely  room 
it  was.  The  walls  wus  perfectly  beautiftil,  and 
so  wus  tire  cellin’  and  floors.  There  wusn't  a 
liouse  in  Jonesville  that  could  compare  with  it, 
though  we  bad  painted  our  meetin’-bouso  over 
at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  28  dollars.  But  it 
didn’t  come  up  to  this,  not  half.  Tho  President 
has  got  good  taste,  I  thought  to  myself;  and  I 
snys  to  the  hired  man,  os  I  looked  round  and 
see  tho  soft  richness  and  quiet  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  the  surroundings : 

“  I  had  just  as  lives  have  him  pick  me  out  a 
calico  dross  as  to  pick  it  out  myself.  And  that 
is  sayin’  a  great  deal,”  says  I.  “  I  am  always 
very  putickuler  in  calico :  richness  and  beauty 
is  what  I  look  out  for,  and  wear.” 

Jest  as  I  wus  sayin'  this,  the  hired  man 
opened  a  door  into  another  room,  even  more 
beautiful ;  and  snys  he: 

“  Step  in  here,  madam,  into  the  antick  room, 
and  I’ll  see  if  the  President  can  see  you.” 
And  he  started  off  sudden,  bein’  called.  And  I 
jest  turned  round  and  looked  after  him,  for  I 
wanted  to  inquire  into  it.  I  had  heard  of  their 
cuttin’  up  anticks  at  Washington ;  I  had  eome 
prepared  for  it;  but  I  didn't  know  as  they 
was  bold  enough  to  eome  right  out,  and  have 
rooms  devoted  to  that  purpose.  And  I  looked 
all  round  the  room  before  I  ventured  in.  But 
it  looked  neat  as  a  pin,  and  not  a  soul  In  there  ; 
and  thinks' es  I:  “It  probable  hain’t  their  day 
for  cuttin’  up  anticks.  I  guess  I’ll  veature.” 
So  I  went  in. 

But  I  sot  pretty  near  the  edge  of  the  chair. 
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rMkdy  to  jump  at  the  fint  thing  I  didn't  like.  ; 
The  room  wae  ftill  of  all  eorte  of  old-fubioned 
thing));  the  kind  of  thinge  sensible  folks  send 
away  to  their  garrets.  And  1  kep’  a  eloee  holt 
of  the  boy.  But  it  wusn't  long  before  the  hired 
man  came  back,  and  said : 

“  The  President  would  reoeiTe  me.” 

“Wal,”  says  I,  calmly,  "I  am  ready  to  be 
reoeWed.” 

So  I  follered  him ;  and  he  led  the  way  into 
another  beautifol  room.  Oh,  snob  beautifol 
rooms  as  they  all  are  at  the  White  House,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  conserratory,  where  they  hare 
miles  and  niiles  of  orchards,  that  grow  in  the 
air— and  this  room  was  kinder  round,  and  red- 
colored,  with  lots  of  elegant  pietoiee  and  lookin’- 
glasses  and  books. 

President  Arthur  sot  before  a  table  covered 
with  books  and  papers  ;  and,  good  land !  he  no 
need  to  have  been  afoaid  and  hung  back ;  he 
was  dressed  up  slick,  slick  enough  for  meetin’, 
or  a  parin' -bee,  or  anything.  He  had  on  a  sort 
of  a  gray  suit,  and  a  flower  in  his  buttonhole, 
one  of  them  very  orchards. 

He  is  a  good-lookin'  man,  though  he  had  a 
middlin’  tired  look  in  his  eyes  as  he  looked  up. 
He  shook  hands  with  me,  and  I  with  him.  And 
then  he  drawed  up  a  chair  for  me  with  his  own 
hands  (hands  that  grip  holt  of  the  same  helium 
that  0.  W.  bad  gripped  holt  of.  0  soul  I  be 
calm  when  I  think  on’t),  and  asked  me  to  set 
down ;  and  consequently  I  sot. 

I  leaned  my  umberell  in  a  easy  careless 
position  against  a  a(\jacent  chair,  atUusted  my 
green  veil  in  long  graoefol  folds — I  hain’t 
Tain,  but  I  like  to  look  well — and  then  I  turned 
to  Paul,  and  introduced  the  boy. 

And  I  told  the  President  bow  smart  he  wns ; 
and  how  we  had  cum  all  the  way  from  Jonee- 
ville  to  see  him ;  and  how  Paul  might  live  to  be 
President  himscif;  stupider  men,  I  said,  had 
cum  to  be  President :  who  could  tell  T 

At  this,  the  President  smiled,  and,  good  laws ! 
all  at  once  I  saw  how  nnperlite  I  had  been. 
But,  before  I  could  apolergise,  or  tell  him  I 
didn’t  mean  him,  the  President  took  the  boy  on 
his  knees  and  began  to  talk  to  him.  And  he 
says,  jest  to  make  himsdf  pleasant  to  the  boy : 

“  Wal,  my  little  man,  are  yon  a  Republican  or 
Democrat?” 

”  I  am  a  Epispocal.” 

He  said  it  so  well,  so  like  a  Uttle  man,  that 
I  could  see  the  President  was  hnpreesed.  But 
the  boy  branched  off  quick — for  he  seemed  liurly 
burstin’  with  questions — and  felt  quite  at  home. 

“Say:  what  is  this  house  called  the  ‘White 
Rouse’  for?  Is  It  because  it  is  to  help  white 


!  folks,  and  not  help  the  black  ones  and  Injins?” 
For,  you  see,  he  heard  us  talk  about  sioh  things 
up  at  JonesTillb. 

The  President  said,  smiling:  “No,  it  wasn’t 
for  that.” 

“  Wal,  is  it  called  white,  like  the  gate  of  the 
city  is  ?  Mammy  said  that  was  white— a  pearl, 
you  know — because  everything  was  pure  and 
white  inside  the  city.  le  it  because  the  laws 
that  are  made  here  are  all  white  and  good? 

Here,  his  eyes  looked  dark  and  big  with 
exmtement. 

“What  is  George  Washington  np  on  top  of 
that  big  white  piller  for?” 

“  He  was  a  great  man.” 

“  How  much  did  be  weigh  ?  How  many  yards 
did  it  take  for  his  vest — forty  ?” 

“  He  did  great  and  noble  deeds ;  he  fought 
and  bled.” 

“If  fightin’  makes  folks  great,  why  did 
mammy  punish  me  when  I  fought  with  Jim 
Gowdey?  He  stole  my  jocknife,  and  knocked 
me  down,  and  set  down  on  me,  and  took  my 
chewin' -gum  away  from  me  and  chewed  it 
himself.  And  I  rose  against  him,  and  we  fought 
and  bled:  my  nose  bled,  and  to  did  his.  But 
I  got  it  away  from  him,  and  chewed  it  myself. 
But  mammy  punished  me,  and  said  *  God 
wouldn't  love  me  if  I  quarreled  eo;  and,  if 
we  couldn’t  agree,  we  must  get  somebody  to 
settle  our  trouble  for  us.’  Why  didn't  she  stand 
me  up  on  a  big  white  piller  out  in  the  door- 
yard,  and  be  proud  of  me,  and  not  shut  me  up 
in  a  dark  closet?” 

“  He  fonght  for  liberty.” 

“  Did  he  get  it?” 

“  He  fought  that  the  Dnited  States  might  be 
ftwe.” 

President  Arthur  seemed  more  and  more 
impressed.  I  eonld  see  he  thought  Paul  a 
remarkable  child.  He  looked  at  the  boy  again 
and  again,  smiling  and  listening.  But,  after 
awhile,  the  tired  look  which  I  had  seen  in  his 
eyes  when  I  first  came  in  returned.  I  guess  he 
was  thinking  of  the  day's -work  before  him. 
Once  or  twice,  he  sithed.  So  I  told  the  boy 
we  must  go.  And  then  I  says  to  the  Preeident : 
“  That  I  knew  he  wus  quite  a  traveler,  and  of 
course  he  wouldn’t  want  to  die  without  seein' 
Jonesville.”  And  says  I:  “Be  sure  to  come 
to  our  house  to  supper,  when  you  oome.”  Says 
I :  “  I  can’t  recommend  the  huntin’  so  much — 
there  ain’t  nothin'  more  excitin'  to  shoot  than 
red  squirrels  and  chipmunks — ^bnt  there  is  quite 
good  flshin’  in  the  creek.  They  ketched  four 
homed  Asaa  there,  last  week,  and  lots  of  ohul»" 
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H«  Nniled  real  apeeable,  and  a^d  "  when  be 
visited  JonesviUe,  he  wouldn’t  tail  to  take  tea 
with  me.” 

Saya  I :  “  So  do ;  and,  if  you  get  lost,  you 
jest  inquire  at  the  corners,  of  old  Qrout  Niekle- 
aon,  and  he  will  set  you  right.” 

He  smiled  again,  and  said  “he  wouldn’t  fail 
to  inquire,  if  he  got  lofL” 

And  then  I  shook  hands  with  him,  thinkin’  it 
would  be  expected  of  me.  And  then  I  removed 
the  boy  by  voyalence ;  for  he  was  a-askin’  quee- 
tions  agin,  faster  than  ever ;  and  ho  poured  out 
over  bis  shoulder  a  partin'  dribble  of  questions, 
that  lasted  till  we  get  outside.  And  then  he 


tackled  me,  and  he  asked  mo  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  thousand  questions  on  the 
way  back  to  Miss  Smith’s. 

Oh,  dear  me  aut!  He  asked  me  over  forty 
questions  to  a  lamp-post — for  I  counted  ’em — 
and  there  was  eighteen  posts  between  the  White 
House  and  Mias  Smith’s. 

Good  land !  I  rutber  wash  than  try  to  answer 
him ;  but  he  looked  so  sweet  and  good-natured 
and  confidin’,  bis  eyes  danced  so,  and  be  was 
BO  awfully  pretty,  that  1  felt  1  could  kiss  him, 
right  there  in  the  street,  if  it  wusn’t  for  the 
looks  of  it.  He  is  a  beautiful  child,  and  very 


